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CHAPTEE I. 



ARDLEIGH VICARAGE. 



Everybody declared that it was a model 
vicarage, in tones that implied that th0 
requirements of vicars and vicaresses are 
e&sentially different to those of other people 
on the same level in life. It stood at the 
end of a compact, smiling little village, that 
was invariably blushing pink in spring 
with a wealth of apple blossom, and in 
autumn and winter was even of a richer 
hue from an ample drapery of Virginian 
creepers. 

Flourishing, or at least bright and cheer- 
ful, as the general aspect of Ardleigh was, 
it was the favourite haunt of faded respect- 
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ability. Innumerable maiden ladies dwelt 
about in its pretty detached cottages — 
maiden ladies who carried about with them 
an air of gloomy conviction that they had 
seen better days. Yet in the majority of 
cases they were indigenous to the Ardleigh 
soil, and the days were, when thoroughly 
investigated, only " better " than the pre- 
sent ones in that they were past. 

There was a good deal of what may be 
termed lantern and patten society going 
on in Ardleigh. Decayed respectability 
was apparently insatiable in tho matter of 
giving and receiving tea and toast at 
each other's houses. But as Mrs. Eldon, 
the wife of the recently appointed vicar, 
said, ^'For those who were insensible to 
the pleasures of tea and toast, there was 
no more piquant diet to be had in Ardleigh." 

Just at the time of this small history of 
its inhabitants opening Ardleigh was rather 
in an excited state about these EI dons. 
They were young newly-married people, 
and the manner of their advent had been 
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startling, not to say scandalising, to the 
Ardleigh mind. Their furniture had pre- 
ceded them by three or four days, and 
had been arranged according to the pure 
and perfect taste of the packers who had 
accompanied it. And Mr. and Mrs. Eldon 
had arrived on horseback in company with 
two magnificent dogs — a mastiff and a 
blood-hound — just as the shades were 
coming on one lovely July evening. It 
was not at all the sort of first appearance 
that the Ardleigh people could approve of. 
The wives of one or two clergymen, and 
the daughters of two or three more in 
the neighbourhood, did ride certainly with- 
out any sacrifice of either virtue or re- 
spectability. But there was this saving 
clause about the fact that they did not 
ride well ; whereas Mrs. Eldon rode like 
a bird, or rather like a woman to whom 
riding has come both by nature and by 
art. It was proposed and carried without 
hesitation at every Ardleigh supper-table 
that night, that no woman who could 
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swerve so lithely with every movement of 
a prancing horse could be quite fit for a 
parson's wife. The pudgy appearance of 
the wife of their late lamented vicar, and 
the names of his awkward squad of 
daughters, were recalled with affectionate 
regret; and more than one village Cassandra 
foreboded dark things of a lady who rode 
as well as Lord Ennington's daughters, 
without, to their knowledge, having as 
good blood in her veins or as much gold 
in her purse. Undoubtedly it was a 
model vicarage, but she was not a corre- 
sponding vicaress. 

It is time to describe the favoured spot. 
It stood at one end of the village, well 
away from all the other houses, in the midst 
of a fair, undulating, moderately well 
wooded, park-like piece of meadow-land. 
A lawn, divided from this meadow-land 
by an invisible fence, stretched in front 
of the creeper-covered house. The drawing- 
room end was Elizabethan; pretty but- 
tressed bay-windows reached ft'om within 
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a foot of the floor to the ceiling. There 
was a touch of the Tudor about the 
architecture of the centre of the house. 
And the long, plain red wall, enlivened 
bv the white-sashed narrow windows of the 
exterior of the dining-room and library, 
was unmistakably seventeenth century. 
Altogether these incongruities were very 
charming, smoothed down and enriched as 
they were by a gorgeous drapery of wisteria, 
roses of all kinds (especially one moss-rose 
of a deep crimson, whose blooms stretched 
away to the chimneys), Virginian creepers, 
clematis, jasmine, and myrtle. 

Inside, under the Eldon Hgime^ the 
house was equally pretty, picturesque, and 
comfortable. The drawing-room with the 
Elizabethan windows had a groined ceiling, 
and panelled walls of dark oak. The 
cornice was well carved, and the mantel- 
piece matched it. Satyrs, gnomes, tiny 
boys with wings, creatures half human, 
half floral, and other quaint conceits that 
are only to be found in carved oak, wreathed 
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themselves round the room and the fire- 
place. The Eldons sustained, the one- 
colour idea well in this room, for they 
had it furnished with a certain tawny 
yelyet of precisely the same shade as the 
carved oak where the high lights fell on 
chubby cheeks and other protuberances. 
Then there was a dining-room, and a 
study, and a parish-room, and in them all 
were evidences of refined taste and culti- 
vation. But the brightest, most refined, 
and cultivated thing in the whole house 
was the fair-haired mistress of it, who 
had been going from bad to worse in the 
estimation of some of the Ardleigh people 
ever since that first iniquitous entrance of 
hers on a chestnut horse, in the dying 
light of a July day. 

It had been surmised timidly first, and 
asserted authoritatively afterward, that Mr. 
Eldon would be sure to neglect his parish 
for the sake of riding with his wife — 
" who^s a perfect Amazon," the Ardleighites 
would say to each other, without having 
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very clear ideas as to what the habits and 
customs of the genus referred to had 
been. But it speedily transpired that Mr. 
Eldon did not neglect his parish, nor did 
Mrs. Eldon go out and do deeds of arms, 
or in any way merit the appellation that 
had been bestowed upon her. On the 
contrary, they both went on their way 
very quietly, if very joyfully, and the 
sins of omission of the one w€^e as difficult 
to detect as those of commission of the 
other. 

The greatest people in Ardleigh were 
the Barringtons. In fact, they were the 
only great people in Ardleigh ; but they 
made up for the deficiencies of others by 
being very great indeed. They had been 
resident in the place about four years 
when the Eldons came, and during that 
time they had laid down the social law. 
and "carried on" with a profound air of 
conviction in themselves, and all that 
appertained unto them, being of the most 
unimpeachable order. Mr. Barrington was 
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about thirty at this epoch, and his wife 
was three or four years younger. He had 
come into the place with capital cre- 
dentials — plenty of money, good inclination 
to spend it, and letters of introduction to 
Lord Ennington and other county magnates. 
A light-hearted, good-looking, agreeable- 
mannered man of the world, a hearty 
host, a splendid shot, and a crack rider, 
he soon made his way in the neighbourhood, 
and was universally accepted by men as 
one of the best fellows going, and by 
women as "that charming Mr. Barrington." 
But his wife did not gain ground either 
so fast or so firmly. She was marked a 
failure from the very first by the society 
that so readily admitted her husband, and 
she did not care for the old village ladies, 
who would have adored her, and asked 
her to tea every night of their lives, if 
only she would have gone. 

How this pair came to be joined together 
in the bonds of holy matrimony was an 
incomprehensible mystery. What spell had 
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been over the handsome, travelled, acoom- ' 
plished young gentleman, wlien he linked 
himself for life with the boisterous, un- 
cultivated, unprepossessing woman who 
bore his name and did the honours of his 
house? Large, tall, with brilliant dark 
eyes, a bright colour, a nose that was 
sufficiently straight, but that was coarse, 
with that most repulsive coarseness of 
thickness and shortness; with shoulders 
that sloped in a way that was the ad- 
miration of the dress-makers who clothed 
them; with a loud voice, a great habit 
of laughter, and an elastic gait, Mrs. 
Barrington was the very type of that 
order of women from whom it would 
have been natural to suppose her husband 
would have shrunk with horror. 

A more curious fact concerning him, a 
stranger one even than his marriage with 
her, was this: careful as he was in his 
conduct to others, fully and completely as 
he discharged all the claims society had 
on him, sensitive as he was about many 
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things, refined as he was about most 
things, he still never resented the invariable 
inattention and the occasional barely-con- 
cealed contempt with which his wife was 
treated by other women. It was in vain 
that, in their hours cf seclusion, she 
would beg him to be cool to families, the 
ladies of which would not fall into con- 
fidential friendships with her. "I have 
given you to understand from the first 
that I can't help you there, Harriet," 
was his unvarying reply. ** In the battle 
of woman against woman no man can 
take a part." 

"But there is no reason why those 
stuck-up daughters of Lord Ennington 
should be against me. I am always willing 
to be jolly to them, and to ask them to 
my house to meet young men. We might 
have rare fun if only you'd teach them 
that I am as good as they are," Mrs. 
Barrington would say, with a sort of 
pouting Yivacity that was the next most un- 
endurable thing to her affable boisterousness. 
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"I should teach them that lesson very 
imperfectly/' he would say, coldly; and 
to himself he would add, "for it is one 
I cannot teach myself." 

Still, for all this soreness of spirit on 
Mrs. Barrington's part, and for all the 
dire snubbings she was wont to receive, 
the Barringtons held their ground in 
Ardleigh as great people. Ardleigh End, 
the house they had bought, was a good 
house, emphatically, and its inhabitants 
had always been well visited and well 
reputed. In a country neighbourhood 
traditions of respectability and honour cling 
about a house as much as about a family; 
so, by means of her husband and her 
habitation, the present mistress of Ardleigh 
End got accepted, though not exactly on 
terms that were agreeable to herself. 

The Eldons had supplied all that there 
was of conversation, and had been subjects 
for all that there was of thought in 
Ardleigh about three weeks, when the 
mistress of Ardleigh End went down to 
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the yicarage in all that she could command 
of state to call on Mrs. Eldon. Mrs. 
Barrington told herself that her hour of 
triumph was come. These Eldons were 
said to be very well connected, but not 
too well off; therefore she (Mrs. Barrington) 
would be able to patronise and befriend 
them. It was a very sweet thought, and 
the woman bridled, and glowed, and giggled 
to herself as she indulged in it; and 
ceased to indulge in it the minute she 
was ushered into Mrs. Eldon's presence. 

The mistress of the house rose from a 
low chair placed in the embrasure of one 
of the Elizabethan windows, as Mrs. 
Barrington came into the room. Mrs. 
Eldon was not the sole occupant of the 
room, but she claims the first mention. A 
fair, beautiful, yellow-haired lady, singularly 
graceful in her gestures, singularly self- 
possessed in her maimer, singularly quiet 
(so Mrs. Barrington thought) in her de- 
meanour. A perfect type of young British 
matron, looking full of life and happiness-— 
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and looking it withal so quietly that a 
sudden fear that, ** after all, they shouldn^t 
be so jolly together," smote Mrs. Barrington. 

The other occupant of the room looked 
up quickly and glanced away carelessly, 
as Mrs. Barrington's name was announced. 

This other occupant was a lady also. 
A young lady of about three or four and 
twenty. For a moment, as Mrs. Eldon 
said, "My firiend, Mrs. Delany," Miss 
Delany desisted her occupation, and in- 
clined her head in almost lazy acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction. The next instant 
she resumed her pastime of playing with 
the great tawny ears of the bloodhound, 
and seemed to forget Mrs. Barrington^s 
existence. 

She was recalled to a sense of it, 
presently, by hearing Mrs. Barrington say, 
"Yes, indeed, Ardleigh is a dull place 
for those who haven't plenty of money 
and plenty of society. Gerald and I have 
lived here for four years, and we find it 
delightful.'' As she finished her speech 
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she saw that Miss Delany's eyes were 
fixed upon her, and fancying her statement 
had been a striking and envy-creating 
one, she felt glad that she had made it. 

Miss Delany's eyes were very peculiar. 
They were of such a deep gray that when 
her back was to the light they looked 
almost black. They were set in straight 
under a white forehead, which in its turn 
was surmounted by rippling masses of 
golden-chestnut hair. Her complexion was 
creamy, colourless; yet she did not look 
in the least degree delicate. There was 
an undulating line in her nose, and a 
degree of nervous flexibility about her 
lips that betokened the possession of an 
imaginative temperament. Her figure was 
full, ripe, rich, and fiexible as her lips ; 
and the languor in which she seemed to 
be steeped, the air of lassitude with which 
she was fraught, rendered her striking, 
remarkable, attractive. 

"How long did you say you had lived 
at Ardleigh End?" she asked in tones 
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about which there was the odour, as it 
were, of the Irish accent, they were so 
faint and sweet. 

'^ Four years," Mrs. Barrington replied, 
with vivacious readiness to give all the 
information about herself and her manner 
of life that she could persuade Miss 
Delany to listen to. "We had not been 
married very long— not many months— it 
was a very sudden affair, our marriage. 
Gerald made up his mind he'd have me 
the very first time he saw me — " 

"Did he, really?" Miss Delany said 
coolly. 

" Yes — really; it was one of the funniest 
things you ever heard of in your life. I 
was staying with a friend of mine, Mrs. 
Hem, at a watering place, and we were 
being as gay as we could be, and we used 
to meet Mr. Barrington, who was quite a 
recluse through ill health." 

"And so you really like Ardleigh," 
Mrs. Eldon interrupted, in mercy to her 
wearied-looking young friend. 
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« Oh, I think it deUghtfiil," the efFosiye 
guest went on; ''bat then, Gerald would 
make any place agreeable to me ; as I was 
telling you, he was called the recluse « 
when we met him first; but I soon got 
him to come out of his shell, and then 
he wouldn't hear of anything but our 
being married directly." And again the 
lady bounded about on her chair, in what 
she belieyed to be a juyenile and joyAil 
manner, and Miss Delany rose up and 
walked out of the room. 

*'Your Mend is really yery pretty," 
Mrs. Barrington then said, affecting to 
sober down and speak seriously; ^^I am 
sure my husband will admire her — I shall 
be quite jealous." This she said with 
an ail* of its being equally absurd and 
impossible thut she should be rendered 
jealous by any mortal woman. "Is she 
related to you, Mrs. Eldon?" 

" She is not. Can you recommend me 
to a florist ? ' Mrs. Eldon said, putting 
up her hand and breaking off a twig of 
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double flowering myrtle, with an evident 

determination not to canvass Miss Delany, 

that would have been apparent to a 

woman of even one shade better breeding 

than Mrs. Barrington could boast of. But 

Mrs. Barrington was quite impervious to 

the well-directed shot. Hastily mentioning 

the name of a florist in an adjoining town, 

she resumed tiie subject that was more 

interesting to herself at the moment by 

saying: 

^*I shall be quite pleased to introduce 

Miss Delany about, as you don't know 

many people yet. I am a capital chaperon," 

she continued, with a loud laugh that 

made Mrs. Eld on start. "I always let 

girls go rushing about just as they please ; 

indeed, some people have told me I'm 

too young to be a chaperon; but, as I 

always say, it's only the name of the 

thing, yoa know." This last sentence she 

spoke as if she meant it for Mrs. Eldon's 

instruction, with an air that said plainly 

that she took it for granted Mrs. Eidon 
VOL. !• 2 
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did not know much about society yet; but 
that she (Mrs. Barrington) would be ready 
to be '' goide, jdiilosopher, and Mend " to 
the yicar's wife. 

''And where haye yon lived before yon 
came here?" Mrs. Barrington continued 
patronisingly. 

''In many places," Mrs. Eldon said 
curtly. 

" Oh, indeed ; trayelled about, I suppose ? " 

Mrs. Eldon inclined her head slightly in 
the affirmatiye. Her guest was going be- 
yond all the bounds of her patience. 

"As companion, or with your own 
family?" Mrs. Barrington asked, with a 
hesitation that was due to her dread that 
her curiosity would not be gratified. 

"As companion," Mrs. Eldon replied, 
with her eyes sparkling. She would haye 
said " as cook," if she had felt sure that 
the statement would haye relieyed her of 
Mrs. Barrington's presence. 

.After one more attempt at finding out 
the antecedents of the new-comer, Mrs. 
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Barrington departed, and as soon as she 
was gone Mrs. Eldon ran up to Miss 
Delany's room. She knocked at the door 
hurriedly, then opened and found the girl 
standing at the window watching the 
Barringtons' carriage winding along the 
drive through the park-like meadow. 

"Nina, you were wise to come away. 
She is the most overpoweringly awful 
woman it has ever been my lot to meet," 
Mrs. Eldon said, sinking down with an 
air of feigned exhaustion on the sofa. 

" Doubly awful to me, Gerirude," Miss 
Delany said, turning round suddenly, and 
showing a tear-stained agitated face. ''I 
was engaged to Gerald Barrington once — 
and he has married her!'' 

"Will it hurt you to tell me of it; 
Nina?" Mrs. Eldon said softly. And for 
answer Nina told the story of Gerald and 
herself. 
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'* and pity us all 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall." 

*^I HAYE been calKng upon the new people 
at the Vicarage," Mrs. Barrington said to 
her husband when he joined her in their 
gorgeous drawing-room just before dinner 
that evening. They were alone, a mis- 
fortune that Mr. Barrington rarely suflfered 
to befall him. 

^^ Have you?" he answered carelessly; 
and then dinner was announced, and they 
walked in and sat down to it with the 
quiet propriety that was so dull for her, 
and that was the sole thing that rendered 
his home-life endurable to him. 

"You don't ask me what I think of 
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them," she said presently, professing to 
pout a little. * 

" Oh ! well, what do you think of them?" 

"Not much of Mrs. Eldon," Mrs. 
Barrington said decidedly. *^I'm quite 
disappointed in her. How any body can 
call her lovely I can't think; besides, 
there is a certain sort of satirical manner 
about her that I don't like. I never 
could bear satirical people; besides, it's 
not at all becoming in a clergyman's wife, 
especially in one who wasn't very much 
before she married." 

"Why should she have been *very 
much' a clergyman's wife before she 
married ? " 

"I never said a word about that," 
Mrs. Barrington said angrily. " You must 
be stupid not to know what I mean." 

" Certainly your grammar is so strikingly 
original that I might have mastered the 
rudiments of it in all these years." 

"Oh I never mind the old grammar ! " 
Mrs. Barrington said, with the bouncing 
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ecadempt idiich ladies of her order are 
1^ to aflsame for all that thejr do not 
imdeTBtaiid. ^ Never mind the old grammar. 
I want to tell yon abont a pretty girl 
who is staying with Mrs. Eldon. I have 
rather taken a fiuocy to her. I shall take 
her np. Mrs. Eldon seemed qnite pleased 
when I told her I wonld introduce her 
friend about." 

'^And what did her friend seem?" 
<^MiBS Delany had gone out of the 
room before I said it. I haye found out, 
too, that Mrs. Eldon was nothing but a 
companion before she married. That's what 
I meant by saying she hadn't been yery 
much — " 

^'Who had gone out of the room before 
you said it?'' Mr. Barrington asked, 
quietly checking his wife's volubility. 

^^ Miss Delany had. What is the name — 
French or Irish, should you think ? " 

"I'll tell you when I have thought 
about it," he said slowly; and then he 
changed the subject by telling her that he 
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thought he should be obliged to go up 
to town for a week or two ; " and I will 
take you with me, if you like," he added. 

"At any other time I should like it, 
but just now we ought to give a dinner 
to these Eldons; and if we put it off 
too long. Miss Delany may be gone ; and 
it would be a pity to miss her, wouldn't 
it?" 

"A pity to miss her — yes," he said 
absently. 

" I want you to see her. 1 told Mrs. 
Eldon you would be sure to admire her 
so that I should be quite jealous." 

"You did not say that?" he said; and 
if the length of the table had not inter- 
vened she would have heard his teeth 
grinding together. 

" I did say it. Of course they knew 
it was a joke," she said; and Gerald 
Barrington's brow burned as he thought 
how poor a joke Nina Delany would think 
it. 

All that night he sat by himself; 
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" busy writing," lie sent word to his wife 
when the summons to go into the drawing- 
room for tea was sent to him; but in 
reality thinking about the sweet time 
when Nina Delany had loved him, and 
the sad time it would be for him if this 
Miss Delany at the Vicarage should prove 
to be the same who had left him, and let 
him go to the matrimonial bad, to which he 
had gone incontinently. 

It was a horrible question for a young 
husband of four years to be askiog himself. 
But he did ask it of himself repeatedly. 
What glamour had been over him that he 
should have thought to revenge himself 
upon Nina by marrying a woman so 
palpably, so painfully Niua's inferior ? He 
had never loved his wife; he had never 
been attracted by one quality of hers, 
either of body or mind, for one instant. 
Yet, in his reckless infatuation, he had 
suffered the *4ow lot," as he dubbed her 
whole race, to persuade him that he was 
bound in honour to marry her. He hated 
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her this night, as he thought of how 
boldly, and yet withal how craftily, she 
had woven her vulgar meshes about him. 
How she had pursued him and been 
ferociously friendly to him in a way that 
would not be rebuflted. He loathed her 
afresh as he remembered the coarse art with 
which she had simulated ingenuousness, 
wounded feeling, and the like, until, because 
he was weak and kind, and entirely oflP 
his guard, they fell upon him like a pack 
of ravening wolves, and avowed that by 
his attentions he had compromised her 
honour unless he made her his wife. "A 
curse on all such marriages,'^ he had then 
said in his wrath. But he had married 
her, and the curse had come home to him — 
would come home to him more hardly still 
if he should be compelled to see his old 
love in the presence of his wife. His wife ! 
the woman who caused his life to be one 
long blush. The woman whom he thanked 
God was not the mother of children of 
his. His wife! was he not paying awfully 
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heavy penalty of mortification and revulsion 
in being compelled to own her as such ? 

Gradually, as calmer feeling succeeded 
the blind annoyance which had over- 
powered him at first, it came to him to 
feel that it was just possible that Miss 
Delany who was staying at the Eldons 
was not the same Nina Delany who rather 
more than four years ago had made every- 
thing wrong in his life by her vacillation. 
If he went away to town without seeing 
this lady he might be a coward fleeing 
from nothing! On the other hand, if he 
went away to town after seeing her 
she might think him a coward for fieeiug 
from her. So — as he really longed to see 
her — ^he told himself that it would be 
what was becoming in a man to stay and 
brave it out. '* Nina can never despise 
me for having married her half as much 
as I despise myself/' he thought, drearily, 
and his heart ached heavily, and his anger 
against his wife gave him no comfort. 

Meanwhile Nina Delany had told the 
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whole of the old, old story to her friend, 
Mrs. Eldon. ^^My father is much too 
attractive a man to care to be hampered 
with a grown-np daughter; you know 
that as well as I do, Gertrude ? '' Mrs. 
Eldon assented to this proposition rather 
mildly. 

" Sir Arthur is very agreeable. But 
you must acknowledge he's as agreeable 
to you as to anybody else, Nina." 

" Qtiite — in society," Nina said carelessly; 
"he would never spoil my .chance by 
neglecting me himself; all the same, and 
he will be very glad to see me take leave 
of the home circle in a respectable way; 
I'm only impressing this upon you in order 
that you may understand that he favoured 
Gerald Barrington quite as much as I 
did." 

"How did you know Mr. Barrington 
first?'' 

"I met him about in my first year. 
He came down on the Guards' drag to a 
grand affair we had at Bichmond one day, 
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and he always was seen in the right 
places, and with the right men. I don't 
mind confessing it now, Gtertmde — ^now 
that I am old and past that sort of thing, 
and he is married — but I was frantic 
about him— dreadfully in loye with him. 
If he had turned out to be a coster- 
monger's son, I belieye I should have 
stood to him." 

"And what made you give him up?" 
Mrs. Eldon asked. 

**He gave me a rival," the girl said 
proudly, "and I couldn't stand that; I 
couldn't stand even hearing him laughingly 
accused of it, though in my innermost 
heart I didn't believe it true ; but he was 
kind and polite in his devotional way to 
a pretty friend of mind, and she assumed 
little airs of believing that she had but 
to hold up her hand to win him entirely. 
She told me little lies, that were half 
truths, in fact, and I could not bear them 
at last ; so, hard as it was to stay at home 
where I was not wanted, I gave my lover up." 
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" And he married that woman who was 
here to-day ! Since he could do that, 
don't grieve for him, Nina," Mrs. Eldon 
said rising up. ^^ Frank has never told 
me a word of all this — doesnH he know 
it?'* 

^'Oh! yes; he knows some of it," Nina 
said; and Mrs. Eldon, sweet and clever 
and bright as she was, felt sorry that her 
husband had kept a secret concerning 
their fair young guest — his former friend — 
from her. 

For the friendship between Mrs. Eldon 
and Miss Delany only dated from the 
marriage of the first - named with Sir 
Arthur Delany 's former ward, the present 
vicar of Ardleigh. And there were moments 
when it occurred to the beautiful, petted 
young wife that Nina might have been 
Mrs. Eldon "an she had wUled it" so. 
Not that she had ever experienced a qualm 
proper of jealousy. The fixed idea of her 
own fascinations was too firmly rooted in 
her mind for that. But she did feel 
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that there was a great touch of generosity 
in her conduct toward Miss Delany. Sir 
Arthnr Delany had latdy married a pretty 
girl^ some two or three years younger 
than his daughter, which circomsfance 
rendered Nina's home life a very unpleasant 
one. She had no relations whom she 
liked well enough to reside in their houses, 
except occasionally as a &your to them. 
She had engaged in a verbal war£Effe with 
her step-mother, and had been unfortunate 
enough to come off conqueror from the 
contest, which success rendered her residence 
in her other's house for some time an 
impossibility. Her own resolve had been 
heroic but unpractical. ^*I shall go out 
as a governess or a companion for a few 
months," she had said to Frank Eldon 
during the last private interview they had 
before his marriage. And then, on behalf 
of his future wife, Frank Eldon had given 
Nina a very warm invitation to the Ardleigh 
Vicarage. On the whole, there was some 
excuse for the lovely bride feeling rather 
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aggrieved that she had not had a faller 
confidence reposed in her. 

The morning after that disclosure had 
been made to Mr. Barrington by his wife 
concerning the vicinity of a Miss Delany, 
who might- be the Miss, the master of 
Ardleigh End was in a very disturbed 
state of mind. In the naughtiness of his 
heart he was now longing to see this old 
love of his quite as heartily as he had 
dreaded doing so on the first blush of the 
possibility. If only he could see her, un- 
hampered by the presence of his wife, 
unfettered by the fear that at any moment 
Mrs. Barrington might commit some solecism 
which would strike Nina's sense of the 
absurd, and cause that old well-remembered 
smile, in which lurked the suspicion of a 
sneer, to fiit over her face. But difficulties 
arose in opposition to his wishes which 
he had not foreseen. Mrs. Barrington, after 
a night's refiectioD on the subject, was as 
urgent for him to go to London at once, 
and to take her, as the day before she 
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had been unwillmg that he should do 
either. 

^^ I find, after all, that my business can 
be deferred," he said, when she mooted 
the plan at breakfast. 

" Yon have had no letters from London 
this morning, Gerald, for I opened the 
bag myself," she replied, with the quickly- 
ronsed suspicion that she was being imposed 
upon, which is the private curse of some 
women. 

" I didn't require a letter from London 
to convince me that I needn't go just yet," 
he said. ^* At any rate, I am not going." 

And then Mrs. Barrington set her wits 
to work to discover why he had changed 
his mind. 

The mistress of Ardleigh End was not 
impeded in this goodly work of finding 
out something her husband desired to 
conceal from her by any occupations or 
duties. She had literally neither of these 
things. The greatest domestic efforts were 
those she made when ordering dinner and 
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buying famiture. Such mind as nature 
had originally given her at her birth was 
within her still, it is to be supposed ; 
but it was never made apparent, not 
having further cultivation than that be- 
stowed upon it by a garrison town boarding 
school, which was immortalised in the 
annals of the neighbourhood as the arena 
in which the loves of divers ensigns had 
played havoc. She never thought, she 
never read, she never wrote anything 
besides notes of invitation and acceptance. 
A brainless, soulless, mindless woman, of 
whom it was not demanded that she 
should either toil or spin, she was perhaps 
no greater pest to others than she was to 
herself — a dispensation of Providence which 
is not unfrequent in such cases. 

Perhaps the truth that she was all 
these things had never been borne in with 
more cruel weight upon her husband's 
heart than it was on this morning. He 
was out of heart, thrown out of gear by 
the abrupt tiding up of old memories, and 

VOL. I. 3 
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by the contemplation of painfdl realities 
in the present He i¥as disgnsted with 
himself and all his belongings; anxious 
to verify Miss Delany, and yet dreading 
to do so; glad as a man that she had not 
bnried the old love and married another, 
and yet sorry as a man, too, that she 
shonld still be a waif and stray at the 
mercy of her very cool-hearted papa, Sir 
Arthur Delany. Thinking of all these 
things, he idled away his whole morning 
in excitedly and feverishly rambling about 
in a wood that was on a hill-side which 
commanded a view of the model Vicarage 
and its garden — a spot which he ceased from 
his rambling every now and then to watch, 
with a keen interest, that seemed almost 
criminal to himself. 

After a time he saw two ladies moving 
about in the garden — two ladies in bright- 
coloured summer dresses. Of course they 
were the figures of Mrs. Eldon and her 
guest; but at that distance he found it 
impossible to identify Nina for a little 
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time. Tbey appeared to be of equal 
height. "The violet dress has her figure, 
but the straw-coloured one walks more like 
her," he said to himself; and then he 
made up his mind that the straw-coloured 
was Nina, and so watched all its evolutions 
with profoundest interest. 

At length he saw her take off her hat, 
as if she were weary of its weight, press 
her hands to her forehead, and go away 
into the house. Then the violet-robed 
lady turned away through an open path 
that would lead out into a meadow at the 
bottom of the hill-side wood; and Mr. 
Barrington resolved to go down and have 
a casual meeting and a passing glance at 
the lovely Mrs. Eldon. 

He came out from the wood into the 
meadow when the lady was half across 
the latter, evidently on her way to the 
wood. He had advanced too far to turn 
back when he discovered that the evolutions 
he had been watching with absorbed 
interest were not the evolutions of Miss 
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Delany. He was face to face With Nina 
before he could make up his mind as to 
what it behoved him to do. 

All in a moment he saw that the four 
years which had passed over her head 
since they had parted had ripened her 
beauty, enriched and mellowed her charms. 
In the same moment he saw that she had 
herself perfectly under control, that she 
was not going to be constrained, agitated, 
or embarrassed, and above all he saw that 
she meant to speak to him. 

Her hand was stretched out, and as he 
took it it felt so strong, so capable, and 
yet so tender and so gentle, that he cursed 
his fate afresh in having lost it. 

" What a lovely part of the world we 
meet in, Mr. Barrington ! '' she said, with 
that old, dear, soft stress on the ^^a'' 
that had made him adore the Irish accent. 
"I was prepared to meet you," she 
added, ^'for I heard you were living here 
from your — from Mrs. Barrington yesterday." 

^^And I heard of you. Still, I was 
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hardly prepared to meet you," he said, 
Mdth a shade of hesitation. He loved her 
so dearly at that moment, though she had 
turned him off to ruin without sufficient 
cause, that his voice was not under proper 
control. It had been for such a little 
thing! She had been such a darling to 
his heart ! Everything had promised so 
fayrly for the wealthy lover and the well- 
bom love, that it was no wonder there 
was a sob in his voice as in the sadness 
of his heart he compared the present with 
the past. 

" And how are you spending your time I " 
she asked, disregarding womanfuUy the 
sound she heard. " Are you devoting 
yourself to experimental agriculture, or 
to sport, or to the cultivation of cabbages, 
or to horticultural pursuits, that you are 
settled down 'so quickly?" she asked. 

" I am not devoted to anything or to 
any body," he said in a low voice; and 
then for the first time a shade of colour 
came up on Miss Delany's face. 
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** I had never heard of your marriage,'^ 
the young lady said, remembering, and 
quickly recovering herself. 

" Do you wonder that I never published 
the fact ! " he said bitterly. And Miss 
Delany looked him gravely in the face, 
and said, 

" Yes." 

^^Nina, you have seen my wife?" 

Again she said, ^^Tes.'' 

"Yet you say you can wonder at my 
silence on the subject?" 

"You chose her, you know," Miss 
Delany said simply. '* I think if I were 
a man I should always, and under all 
circumstances, stand out bravely and openly 
for my choice, whatever it might happen 
to be." 

Almost insensibly during this conver- 
sation they had turned and saimtered on 
toward the wood. They entered it as she 
uttered the last words, and walked along 
one of its leafy glades, and the bars of 
gold from the mid- day sun fell down and 
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irradiated their path. It was so sweet, so 
very sweet in the wood that day. The wood 
was one that abounded in ferny depths, 
and there was a full choir of birds upon 
every bough. Nature smiled, and her 
smile "filled the silence like a speech" 
as they sauntered slowly on. Poor things ! 
They were both so very unhappy. 

" I must go back," Miss Delany said, 
arresting her steps suddenly. " I was 
going to say I must go home. But I 
have no home now." 

" Oh ! Nina," he began, " let me tell 
you before you leave me, and cut off my 
only chance of telling you, how I came 
to marry as I did. There will be some 
comfort to me in that." 

"Will there, really?" Mrs. Barrington 
said, in a shrill voice, standing before 
them in a sort of full blaze as they turned 
round. 






CHAPTEE III. 



A DOUBLE DIFFICULTY. 



Mbs. Babrington was not a pleasant object 
to confront. But she was enraged, and her 
rage was natural — was only what might be 
considered justifiable from such a woman 
under such circumstances. The words which 
had fallen from her husband's lips and upon 
her ears were in reality sinless and harmless, 
provided they were interpreted aright. But 
they were also capable of being interpreted 
awrong. Miss Delany felt in an instant that 
all her pride, and self-possession, and con- 
sciousness of rectitude would be called into 
requisition during the next few minutes. 

" I suppose you will allow me to join you 
in your walk ? " she began, panting a little, 
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and smiling, so as to convey the idea of sup- 
pressed ferocity in a way no scowling could 
have done. "I suppose you will allow me 
to join you in your walk ? You will not 
object to that, though you had arranged it 
so cleverly and quietly ? " 

'^Object to your joining us — planned it 
quietly ! Do you know what you are talk- 
ing about ? " Nina said, quickly, losing her 
self-possession, and suffering herself to speak 
with a degree of haughty amazement that 
only tended to further exasperate Mrs. Bar- 
rington. Then, all in an instant, before the 
breathless, angry woman could speak, and 
render strife unavoidable, Miss Delany re- 
covered herself under the recollection that 
for a certain distance companionship with 
these people was inevitable, and that it was 
impossible for her to brawl. 

'^ If I had loiown yesterday," she said, in 
her sweetest frankest tone, ^^that the Mr. 
Barrington you mentioned was a former 
friend of mine, I would have given him no 
cause to complain of seeming neglect from 
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me ; but I only knew him to be the same 
when I met him accidentally to-day." 

" Oh ! '^ Mrs. Barrington said, rather con- 
fusedly, ^ ^ I thought you knew that. It 
seemed odd that neither you nor Gerald 
should have said anything about it ; but of 
course — lor', what a pity you didn't know it 
yesterday !'' 

" The woman is abject as well as inso- 
lent," Miss Delany thought, scornfully. 
" How he must hate her ! " But, outwardly, 
she smiled acquiescence in Mrs. Barrington's 
view of the case as it had stood yesterday ; 
and perhaps, for all her frank integrity, did 
hope that Mrs. Barrington did not see 
through her as clearly as she saw through 
Mrs. Barrington. 

It was altogether very ignominious. The 
man who had delivered himself up to the 
inferior of these two women felt it to be so, 
as he made a humiliating progress through 
the meadow in their company, and longed 
for that point to be gained where the Vicar- 
age garden ran down and joined the meadow, 
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and where, it was only natural to suppose, 
Miss Delany would leave them. But Miss 
Delany disappointed him cruelly. " I may 
as well walk on to the road with you, and go 
home through the gates," she said carelessly 
to Mr. Barrington when they reached the 
lower part of the wood, and even Mrs. Bar- 
rington was struck with the delicacy and the 
bravery which struggled so hard to avert 
any further embarrassment. 

The great gates were reached at last, and 
then (with what inward joy fulness on Nina^s 
part can never be portrayed) they parted. 
While there was a possibility of her being 
seen. Miss Delany preserved her unconcerned 
demeanour ; but as soon as that possibility 
was over — as soon, in fact, as she was well 
inside the house — that air of unconcern broke 
down, a^d she became excited in bearing as 
she had been in mind during the last hour. 
She shouted for Gertrude, but no Gertrude 
answered to her call ; and then she rushed 
into the study, where she found Frank Eldon 
writing. 

" Frank, I have had such a time of it,'' 
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she commenced, going up to the table and 
resting her hand upon his arm — " such a 
time of it ; quite by an accident I met with 
Gerald Barrington just now, and his wife 
came up in the middle of the interview and 
seemed to think it was pre-arranged, and I 
had to diplomatise in order to avoid a vulgar 
row; fancy me stemming the tide of a 
virago's wrath ! " 

" Poor Nina ! I am sorry the necessity 
for doing so should have been forced upon 
you.'' And then he coloured a little, and 
added, " I am very glad, though, that you 
have been compelled to meet Barrington and 
his wife ; the perfect cure you have pre- 
tended to despair of must be eflfected at last.'' 

" Indeed no,'* she said, with a sort of sad 
simplicity that was infinitely touching. '^ I 
can look on him now as a married man, 
look upon a married man. She's a horrible 
but I can never look upon him as I ought to 
woman," the girl went on, energetically; 
*^ a volatile, vulgar, horrible woman ; and 
he will have her close to him all his life, 
debasing him.-' 
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She burst out crying as she finished her 
sentence, and Mr. Eldon was at a loss how 
it would be well to treat her. 

" Where is Gertrude?" he said anxiously. 
"I wish you would compose yourself and 
talk to Gertrude." 

"Talking to Gertrude wouldn't compose 
me," Nina said impatiently. " Gertrude 
would tell me truths. Of course she would. 
Why shouldn't she? They are the right 
things to tell one. She would tell me he 
had been unworthy once, and was probably 
unworthy now. Besides, Gertrude is a wife, 
and would bid me respect his wife's claims 
on him." 

" You don't mean to say you're regretting 
him still ? " Mr. Eldon said, in a tone of an- 
noyance. 

" Eegretting him ! bitterly — ^if you are 
shocked at hearing truths, you must be 
shocked. Still, bitterly as I regret the hav- 
ing lost him, I regret still more that he 
should have lost his own self-respect, as he 
must have done in this marriage. Oh ! she's 
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coarse-minded, Frank ! Can you wonder 
that regret should have all its own way with 
me now ? " 

*' You poor, impetuous girl ! '^ he said 
kindly ; " you rash foe to yourself! " And 
as he spoke he took the hand that was lying 
on the table and pressed it in his own, and 
while he was thus mutely comforting her 
Gertrude came sauntering in. 

She paused with a heightened colour when 
she saw the attitude of her husband and her 
guest ; but the natural hue and the usual ex- 
pression came back to her face as Nina said : 

" Gertrude, you will despise me very 
much ; I have been with Gerald Barrington 
and his wife, and I am broken-hearted ! " 
And then she told the story of her encounter 
with them in the wood. 

" Frank," Mrs. Eldon said to her husband, 
when Miss Delany left them after a time, 
*' she's an awful charge ; she is capable of 
eloping with that man, or of doing anything 
dreadful. How one is deceived! Up to 
yesterday I thought her a light-hearted, 
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whole-hearted girl, and now I find that she 
has been brooding over a love disappoint- 
ment for years. She must not stay here." 

^^ Where can she go ? " he asked. 

" She must humble herself a little, and go 
home/* Mrs. Eldon said decidedly. 

" She will never do that — I am sure she 
will never do that.'' 

*' I wiU not consent to any plan that may 
endanger the domestic happiness of another 
woman," Mrs. Eldon said, with her pretty 
little air of lofty matronhood, '^ even though 
that woman is odious and underbred." 

^^ That's exactly the line Nina feared you 
would take," Frank Eldon said testily. 
" Why in the world women will give vent 
to exalted sentiments, when they are not 
called for, I can't imagine." 

** Nina is very kind to come and express 
her fears privately to my husband as to the 
line I may take," Mrs. Eldon said coldly. 

" My dear girl ! don't misunderstand me ; 
Nina and I were brought up together as 
brother and sister. I knew her when she 
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took this fever of love for Gerald Barrington. 
I saw her in all the stages of her passion 
and her jealousy and her misery ; she has 
nothing to* conceal from me. You can't 
wonder at her not baring every act of her 
folly to you, can you ? " 

"But you might have done so, Frank," 
the pretty young wife said, caressingly, "at 
least. No, I donH wish you to be mean, and 
to tell me anything that she couldn't help 
your knowing, but that she doesn't wish me 
to know ; for all that, I have a little sym- 
pathy for Mr. Barrington, and so I should 
Dot like Nina to stay down here, and cause 
him to find his wife more odious than ever 
from the contrast." 

" They probably will not meet again." 

"You don't believe that yourself; they 
will meet again surely if she stays here, and 
then " 

Mrs. Eldon did not say what then ; but 
she nodded her head and walked out of the 
room, leaving her husband with the fervent 
prayer on his lips and in his heart that 
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women would sometimes dive into motives, 
and not be swayed about in their judgment 
80 wholly and entirely by manner. 

In the meantime Nina was upstairs, feel- 
ing bewildered, tired, miserable, and uncon- 
scious of whether she was going to do right 
or wrong. In her hand she held a short 
note which she had just received from Gerald 
Barrington. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ft 

"the woman who hesitates?" 

That letter of Gerald Barrington's was only- 
one of the many mistakes the man had 
been in the habit of making all his life. 
When Miss Delany had gone out of his 
path at the great gates of the Vicarage 
grounds, he ought to have bowed his head 
and accepted her exit as final, and his wife's 
presence as inevitable, and so a thing to be 
borne philosophically. Instead of doing this, 
however, he must needs write to the one 
and remonstrate with the other — wronging 
them both a little by the tone he took. 

Ardleigh End was some little distance 
from the Vicarage entrance. On ordinary 
occasions Mrs. Harrington would have 
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deemed it too far to walk. But Rhe was 
spared all sense of fatigue this day by her 
strong sense of wifely injury. 

She maintained a blighting silence for a 
minute or two after Miss Delany left them 
— and, be it remembered, a minute or two 
is a very long time when two angry people 
are walking together in a country lane. In 
any amusing street — that is, in any street 
that is weU supplied with shops— a savage 
wife can get over the time with an ap- 
parently unconcerned air. But between 
Ardleigh Vicarage and Ardleigh End there 
was nothing to be bought. At last she 
spoke; and though she was a boisterous, 
underbred woman, who had never touched 
his heart or his taste, there was something 
pathetic in her eyes and her voice and her 
manner. He could not help acknowledging 
this to himself. 

** I believe I suffered more than either of 
you did, Gerald, just now, when I came upon 
you in that wood,"* 

'* A self-sought punishment. How could 

4—2 
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you bring yourself to wrong yourself and 
me by coming ' upon us,' as you tenn it, in 
that way ? '' he said coldly. 

" Why didn't you say outright you knew 
her ? Why didn't she say it ? Why did 
you both try to deceive me, Gerald ? " 

" Be careful what you say." 

^*Tou can't wonder at my speaking the 
truth, however careless I may be at my own 
comfort in doing it. You think I am always to 
be without feeling because I have had to bear 
coldness from your grand friends. You for- 
get that I am your lawful wife, it seems to 
me." 

*^ Would to Heaven I could forget it ! " 

*' Oh, Gerald, those are cruel words I " 

" And your words were cruel, when the 
way you became my lawful wife is con- 
sidered. Was I not put by you and yours 
in a position that no honourable man could 
extricate himself from honourably? You 
were cruel to me, Harriet. Have I ever re- 
proached you with it ? " 

" Not in words, certainly," she said, dry- 
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ing the tears that had sprung into her 
eyes. 

** No, not in words, nor in act either. I 
have given you every comfort and luxury 
that money can command. You married for 
them, and you have had them," 

*^ I wanted something more, Gerald — I 
did^ indeed ; frivolous as you think me, and 
empty-headed, I would give all the comforts 
and luxuries for your love and re- 
spect." 

" Such an appeal from you to me degrades 
us both still more than we are already de" 
graded," he said coldly. *' When you for- 
got your maiden modesty, and forced your- 
self upon an unwilling man, you could not 
have cared for his love or respect." 

** But, as a wife who has always done her 
duty, I have a right to your confidence," she 
said, recovering her spirit and her colour. 
" And I ask you now what I have done that 
both Miss Delany and you should stoop — 
yes, stoop — to deceive me ? I ask you, too, 
which of us looked the guilty, faulty, * un- 
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maidenly ' woman when I came upon you 
just now ? I ask you " 

*^You have asked too many questions 
already, Harriet," he interrupted; and by 
this time they had come into the Ardleigh 
End grounds, and he was able to turn away 
to the stables. 

He sauntered about among his horses for 
some little time, and then he went in and 
rang for some luncheon to be brought to him 
in his own study. Mrs. Barrington was not 
gifted with reticence. He knew, from fatal 
experience, that she would go on, before the 
servants, reproaching and recriminating and 
reviling ; and he shrank from public men- 
tion being made of Miss Delany's name. 

At last he decided that it was simply his 
duty as a man, simply what was due from 
him as a courteous gentleman, that he should 
write to Nina, and apologise to her for * ^ any- 
thing that might have transpired that morn- 
ing to annoy or wound her." He would 
cast no more open blame upon his wife than 
was conveyed in those quoted words. If he 
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never saw Nina again, she should not have 
such a painful last impression as she must 
have now- 

Accordingly, he wrote a few discreet 
blameless words to Miss Delany, and then, 
before he signed his name he paused. There 
was something else he longed to say, but he 
hesitated much about saying it. At last he 
scribbled it down hastily, signed, sealed, and 
sent the letter, and then tried to think that 
he had acted wisely. 

The last few words were an urgent request 
that she would see him " once more — ^when, 
and where, and how she pleased — but once 
more, alone, he prayed her to see him.'' 

Until dinner-time that day Nina Delany 
sat by herself and debated as to the advisa- 
bility of doing as he, the only man she had 
ever loved in all her life, requested her to 
do. By dinner-time she had advanced a 
stage, and had begun to question concerning 
the possibility of doing so. " Shall I at- 
tempt it ? " had been her first question to 
herself. •* Shall I succeed in doing it with 
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out compromising him at all ? " was all she 
asked herself now. 

Miss Delany quite made up her mind to 
consult Mrs, Eldon on the subject. *' Ger- 
trude is very sensible and very kind-hearted/^ 
she said to herself ; ** it will be better for 
me to take her advice." But when she went 
down to dinner, it seemed to her that it 
would be a very hard thing to open her heart 
to her friend. Gertrude evidently thought 
that there had been want of wisdom shown 
by Miss Delany in the Barrington affair. 
" How you can give a second thought to a 
man who was found to be worthless once, and 
who has consoled himself with such a com- 
monplace woman, I can't imagine," Mrs. 
Eldon said, speaking with that little air of 
astonishment and suppressed censure which 
is so very hard to endure. 

'* Perhaps not; but then, you see, Ger- 
trude, you never gave your first love-thoughts 
to Gerald Barrington," Miss Delany replied ; 
and at the same moment she resolved that 
Gertrude was not a fit and proper person in 
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whom to confide this further difficulty of 
hers. 

^^ And really, Nina, to be quite outspoken 
and just, 1 can't wonder at Mrs. Barrington 
being less than civil when she came upon you 
this morning." 

* ^ Came upon us ! What a phrase to 
use ! " 

"Well, when she met you; there had 
been secrecy observed against her," Mrs. 
Eldon said, patting her own hand rather 
vehemently with a paper-knife. This con- 
versation took place when the two ladies 
were alone in the drawing-room after dinner, 
and were, therefore, unfettered in the ex- 
pression of their thoughts by Mr. Eldon's 
presence. 

" There has been no secrecy observed 
against her. I cannot feel that it was due 
to her for me to analyze, in her presence, the 
likelihood of the Gerald Barrington whom she 
married being the same Gerald Barrington 
I was once going to marry ; I cannot feel 
that I owed it to her to rake over the ashes 
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of that past to which he belongs." Miss 
Delany said these words warmly ; and simul- 
taneously with her warm speech was born 
the resolve to write and appoint a last 
meeting with Gerald Barrington that same 
night. 

*^Then he ought to have told her," Mrs. 
Eldon persisted; "yes, Nina, indeed he 
ought to have done so. You would agree 
with me if you gave yourself time to think. 
She's neither a nice, nor a lady-like, nor a 
particularly good woman, I should think, 
but, for all that, she is his wife.'' 

This last assertion was unanswerable, and 
the former part of the speech was unflatter- 
ing in its air of reprobation and resolution. 
Miss Delany therefore said nothing, but sat 
looking out through the open window, away 
into the deepening shadows that were hang- 
ing over the wood where she had been strolling 
with Gerald Barrington in the morning. '^ He 
shall always be my very dear friend, though 
he can never be more now," she thought ; 
*^ no one shall teach me to shun him — no 
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one shall guide my hand, and cause it to 
stab him any more ; " and in her heart, as 
she said this, she forgave him freely all that 
"unworthiness'^ of which he had been ac- 
cused, and of which she had once believed 
him capable. 

The next morning she walked down into 
the village and posted a note to him. " In 
common courtesy I must grant your request," 
she wrote, and then she had hesitated a good 
deal as to where she would say she would 
see him. " It's Gertrude's fault that I don't 
say here," she said to herself, as her pen 
halted. Then, after a pause of a few mo- 
ments, she went on quickly and firmly, " I 
cannot invite you here, as would be seemly ; 
but I will meet you on the platform of the 
Sedgwick Station, at twelve o'clock to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTEE V. 

AN EEROR OP JUDGMENT. 

The Sedgwick platform was a very natural 
place for Miss Delany to be on at the hour 
of twelve. Sedgwick itself — an aspiring 
country town — was broad awake and in full 
dress by that time, as the numerous country 
ladies who thronged its clean streets and 
gazed admiringly into its shop windows 
could testify. Miss Delany had selected her 
hour advisedly. She knew that there would 
be so many people upon the platform then 
that the presence and the meeting of Mr, 
Barrington and herself would be in nowise 
remarkable. 

The girl was sorely harassed in her own 
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mind about this which she was doing, 
though she told herself oyer and over again 
that she was quite right in doing it. There 
was a loyalty to the man whom she had 
marred to be observed as well as towards the 
woman he had married. There should be 
nothing light, Mvolous, or volatile about 
the tone of their talk. ^' It shall be like a 
funeral service — as solemn and as sad," she 
said to herself ; and, indeed, she looked upon 
it as the funeral service to be read over the 
ashes of the past. 

So she ordained ; but, alas 1 she could not 
act thus, in spite of so ordaining. She was 
too unlike a mourner come to bury for ever 
solemnly the ashes of the past, as she stepped 
out of the carriage on to the platform — far 
too unlike a mourner in her bright summer 
dress and brighter beauty for Gerald Bar- 
rington to be penitential about her and the 
past. While as for him, he looked fiir too 
heartily rejoiced to see her for any woman to 
strike the right keynote of sadness which was 
to pervade the whole melody of the meeting. 
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There were dozens of people upon the 
platform. The majority of them were ladies, 
the wives of priests and deacons and squires 
and farmers from the neighbouring villages. 
They were nearly all of them intent, wholly 
and solely intent it appeared, upon getting 
away from the platform, and up into the Sedg- 
wick streets and shopsas soonaspossible. Still 
for all this a few of them had time to bow to 
Mr. Barrington, and glance suspiciously at 
his companion, as they hurried along to the 
wicket of exit. 

'' Where shall we go ? " Mr. Barrington 
said, as they gave up their tickets and got out 
into the road. Eager as he had been to see 
her, delighted as he was to see her, still he 
was beginning to feel, and to feel keenly, 
the awkwardness of their position. 

" I have shopping to do,'^ Nina said 
hurriedly; '^ we had better walk up to the 
shops at once." 

'* And meet all those women again ? " he 
said complainingly. 
, '*I care very little whether I meet 
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' those womeD ' again or not," Miss Delany 
said haughtily ; she paused in her path to 
the town, and evidently expected him to 
propose another. 

" Of course it's a matter of very minor 
importance whether we see them again or 
not,'' he said with affected carelessness and 
real confusion; *^ still I thought it would be 
betfer to have a few quiet words than a 
disjointed conversation subject to continual 
interruptions from passing acquaintances." 

^^ I will walk whichever way you like for 
half an hour," she said theu, though her 
reason told her that she was unwise in not 
going into the watchful, gossiping little town 
at once. So then they turned and sauntered 
along an unfrequented lane for half an hour, 
and then retraced their steps into Sedgwick, 
and had the pleasure of seeing themselves 
curiously surveyed from every shopdoor and 
window as they passed. 

And all this for what ? for what, indeed ! 
Just for the sake of testing the vague expec- 
tation each had that the other had something 
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to say which would make their past relations 
pleasanter to look upon. A vague expecta- 
tion which was not realised, for they spent 
the solitary walk in saying little things 
which had a deep meaning to the utterer 
and none at all to the hearer, and in trying 
to counteract the impropriety of having 
met at all by rendering the meeting unsatis- 
factory by an air of too late prudence and 
caution. 

As for what they said, every word of it 
might have been written down and read by 
Mrs. Barrington without causing her one 
jealous pang. Nina began by saying that 
the road was very dusty, but that, for her 
part, she preferred dust to mud, and indeed, 
preferred every attribute of summer to any 
one of winter. When Gerald had assented 
to this harmless proposition, the ball of con- 
versation ceased to roll for several yards. 
The solitude they had sought so rashly and 
eagerly was too much for them in fact. At 
last Miss Delany tried again. 

^^ I think you will find the Eldons a great 
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acquisition to your society,^' she said; 
" indeed they are both so absolutely charm- 
ing by nature and habit, and from cultiva- 
tion and custom, that they would be an 
acquisition to any society.^^ 

"I am not sure that I shall stay at 
Ardleigh End. I hate the place now." 

She did not ask him why he hated it now ; 
but she blushed with a consciousness she 
hated herself for betraying; and the folly 
she had been guilty of in coming here at all 
was more vividly before her than ever. 

^^ Where do you think of going when you 
leave Ardleigh End ? ^' she said. 

^^ Where ? Out of the world soon, I hope/^ 
he said deplorably. 

" But as you can't go out of the world 
till your appointed time, where do you think 
of living in the interim ? " 

She said this spiritedly, meaning to 
rouse him; for it struck her that there 
was something pusillanimous in his last 
words. 

" Abroad, I suppose. Situated as I am, 
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I shall meet with fewer mortifications 
abroad." 

And to that she could say nothing ; for 
now she dared not sympathise with him 
about the mortifications he was subjected to 
on account of his wife. 

" I am longing to go abroad too," she said 
after a pause. " And if papa hadn't married 
he meant to take me to Spain this summer ; 
but Lady Delany shrinks from the idea of 
Spanish travel, or, indeed, of any travel that 
is not perfectly easy and unadventurous and 
luxurious." 

" I was surprised to hear of Sir Arthur 
marrying again." 

"Were you ? Well, I must say I was 
always fully prepared for any eccentricity on 
papa's part." 

" Is your step-mother congenial to you ? " 

"My new step-mother is — my step- 
mother ; and I have no doubt that she is 
quite as congenial to me as I am to her. 
She's very yoimg and pretty, and I am in 
her way — and she shows that I am in her 
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way. But you must not imagine from that 
statement that she either beats me or starves 
me," she added, laughing. 

Then the half hour was up, and they left 
off sauntering, and hastily retraced their 
steps into Sedgwick. 

It was past one when Miss Delany and 
Gerald entered the little town, and during 
the whole hour that they had been together 
not a word had been said between them that 
would not just as satisfactorily have been 
left unsaid. Their being together had been 
such a poor pleasure that the proceeding 
was abeady robbed of all its criminality in 
Nina's eyes ; while as for Gerald Barrington, 
by reason of being baffled, he was feeling 
more infatuated, more in love, more hopeless 
and miserable than ever. 

Moreover, now that it had come to the 
point, he felt the full awkwardness of 
meeting a lot of people whom he knew, in the 
street, after that hour's solitary stroll with 
Nina. " Why didn't I do as she wished, 
and come here straight from the station ? " 

5—2 
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he thought, self-reproaohfully . ^ * If I hear 
her gabbled about, it will be all up with my 
peace of mind," 

'^ I must do my shopping now," Nina said, 
" I want to go to a glass shop and a book- 
seller's." 

** You must have luncheon. We may as 
well go and have it before your shopping," 
he said. 

" I don't care for luncheon," Nina replied. 
But, in truth, she was very hungry, and she 
only said she did not care for luncheon 
because she did not know where it would be 
well for her to go, and what it would be 
well for her to do. 

" Here ; we can go into this confec- 
tioner's," Mr. Barrington said, pausing at 
the door of a pastry-cook's shop. But even 
as he spoke there was borne out upon the 
air such an odour of rancid butter, greasy 
pastry, strong soup, and burned sugar that 
Nina revolted and refused to enter. 

** No — that's impossible," Gerald BarriDg- 
ton said hastily ; ^^ there axe dead flies about 
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on everything. But you must have some 
luncheon ; you^re pale and worn out. Come 
on; I know another place." And he led 
her on to the comer of the High-street, and 
pulled up at the entrance of a comfortable 
inn. 

"But this is an — an hotel," Nina said 
hesitatingly. 

" I needn't assure you that it is a 
thoroughly respectable one, Miss Delany," 
he said, ushering her in. And then he 
called for a private room, and Nina, with 
burning cheeks, walked in and took posses- 
sion of it. 

He ordered luncheon, and, there being 
the customary delay, in about a quarter of 
an hour he went out to hurry it. Presently 
Nina, anxiously listening to every sound, 
heard his voice in the passage. 

" Yes, I came in by the twelve o'clock 
train. I fencied I saw you on the plat- 
form, Mrs. Simcox, but I was not quite 
sure." 

^^ That was not Mrs. Barrington with you, 
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was it?" a shrill female Toice, pitdied in a 
high key, replied. 
" No, I came alone." 

'^ Bnt yon were not alone. I said to Mrs. 
Yemey, ' Look ! that is not Mrs. Barring- 
ton — that lady standing by Mr. Barring- 
ton ? " Bnt before Mrs. Vemey could look 
yon had passed ont of sight." 

^^Beally, there were so many ladies 
standing near me on the platform that I am 
at a loss to identify the one yon mean," Mr. 
Bairington said good-hnmonredly. And 
Nina, who beard him say it, almost groaned 
as sbe mnttered to herself, ^' He has to pre- 
Taricate in order to shield me." 

^^ I am worn ont with the beat and the 
fatigne of going from shop to sbop," Mrs. 
Simcox then said, in a dilapidated tone. 
" Yon wonld scarcely believe what I have 
to do, Mr. Barrington, when I come into 
Sedgwick. Fortmiately for yon, yon don't 
know what providing for a large family 
means." 

Miss Delany heard Mrs. Simcox ntter this 
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sentence, and experienced intense relief from 
so hearing. Poor Nina thought that the 
excellent lady with the inquiring mind was 
ceasing from her quest of the ^* something ^' 
which Mr. Barrington was concealing from 
her. Alas I Mrs. Simcox was only the more 
surely on the track. 

"I mustn't keep you standing any 
longer," Gerald Barrington said cour- 
teously. 

" I shall be glad to go and sit down while 
I'm waiting for the train," Mrs. Simcox 
said piteously. ''I came here for some 
luncheon, but I can't get a room ; has any 
one got that room you came out of ? " 

" Yes," Gerald said boldly ; " it is already 
taken." 

^ * And have you failed in getting a 
private room — not that it matters for a 
gentleman ? " 

" Yes, I have a room," Gerald said, getting 
himself into a deplorable difficulty through 
speaking the truth. 

^' Then let me — I'm an old woman, and it 
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doesn't matter, you know — join you, Mr. 
Barrington. I am sure your wife would be 
the first to advise me to do it ; where have 
you ordered luncheon ? ^' 

A waiter coming up at the moment, with 
a tray fall of viands in his hands, heard the 
interrogation, threw the door of the room in 
which Nina was sitting open, and stepped 
back, in order to let Mrs. Simcox walk in. 
Mrs. Simcox was in the room before Gerald 
could remonstrate. And Miss Delany was 
surveying the intruder with flashing 
eyes and flushing cheeks, but with a con- 
fused, agitated air withal, that looked like 
guilt. 

" I beff your pardon, Mr. Barrington,'* Mrs. 
Simcox said, with offensive emphasis, looking 
quickly from Nina to Gerald. " I wouldn't 
on any account — exceedingly awkward, I am 
sure." And the lady turned in the midst 
of her condemnatory, affectedly apologetic 
mutterings to leave the room. 

"You need not apologise to me," Mr. 
Barrington said boldly. Then he remem- 
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bered that the fine-eared waiter was present, 
and if he said the room was not his 
(Gerald^s), but Miss Delany's, that the truth 
would be questioned and canvassed in the 
hotel kitchen, bar, and stable-yard. So he 
paused, anVl Mrs. Simcox took advantage to 
bustle, with awfully significant haste, out of 
the room. Then the waiter withdrew — 
merely to the other side of the door — when 
something interested him at the hinges, and 
Miss Delany spoke : 

" The first links of a chain of unpleasant- 
ness formed by my own folly ; that woman 
will see that I suffer from my indiscretion.'^ 

"Don't speak so bitterly," he said 
imploringly. *^ In blaming yourself you 
blame me so heavily. Who could have 
foreseen this ? and, after all, it is nothing." 

" No ; nothing," she said, shaking her 
head slowly, and looking at him. ** But it's 
just one of the nothings that bud into 
mischief and misery. It's all nothing. We 
came here for nothing definitely ; we have 
said and done nothing satis&ctory; and 
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now — well, it's no use moralising," She 
rose up liastily, drew near to the table, and 
commenced eating her luncheon ; but he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears, and that her 
hand trembled. 

While he sat gazing at her dejectedly, she 
lifted her eyes to his face, and, seeing the 
pain depicted there, she pitied him more 
than herself, and so said : 

"Whatever comes of this outbreak of 
mistaken judgment on our — on my part, 
Mr. Barrington, you will find that I have a 
heart for any fate, and that I don't much 
care for misrepresentation; still, if I may 

venture to advise you " She paused ; 

and he said quickly : 

" Do ! Whatever you suggest I will do 
only too gladly." 

" Then, I say, tell your wife, as soon as 
you get home, that you met me here, and 
that you looked after my comfort. ^Dhe 
simple truth often takes the sting out of the 
most subtle mischief-making. Promise me 
you will tell her." 
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He had promised her that whatever she 
suggested he would do gladly ; but this 
suggestion of hers was as it happened, just 
the very one that was peculiarly unpalatable 
to him. He would willingly do anything, 
saye tell his wife that Nina, in order to 
oblige him, had been guilty of an error of 
judgment. Accordingly, he hesitated to 
give the promise she asked for; and, at 
length, gave it conditionally. 

" I will tell her if I think it necessary," 
he said. And it was borne in upon Nina 
that there was an element of weakness in 
the nature of this old love of hers. She 
was stung suddenly by a feeling that she 
had loved something less than herself — 
always an unpleasant conviction. 

The time came for them to walk down to 
the station to catch the train that should 
carry them back to Ardleigh, and they 
walked down and caught the train and were 
carried back to Ardleigh; still without 
saying one word that they might not just as 
easily and properly have said before a con- 
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course of people ; still without arriving at 
anything like a satisfactory conclusion con- 
cerning the mystery of that parting in the 
past which they had come out avowedly to 
solve. When they took leave of each other 
at Ardleigh, Nina looked weak, weary, 
and worn-out, and disgusted with herself 
and every one else; and she felt as she 
looked* 

It was late in the afternoon when Miss 
Delany reached the Vicarage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eldon were out riding, but they had 
left word that, if she liked to go and meet 
them, they were gone to Cranborough, and 
on the Cranborough road she would surely 
find them. A horse was standing in the 
stable ready to be saddled for her use. 
^' Cranborough ! I don't know which is the 
Cranborough road," she said to the servant 
who gave her the message. "What is 
Cranborough — a village or a town ? " 

*' It's Mrs. Simcox's place, please. Miss," 
the servant answered promptly. '^Mrs. 
Simcox is a widow lady, and Cranborough 
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is a most beautiful place, Miss, if you haven't 
chanced to see it,'' 

Miss Delany hadn't chanced to see it- 
did not care to chance to see either it or its 
owner, at the mention of whose name her 
heart sickened with a dread that she scarcely 
dared to own. 

*^ The saddle needn't be put on," she said ; 
"I'm tired. Bring a cup of tea to my 
room, and then let me be undisturbed until 
it's time to dress for dinner." 

She went upstairs and threw herself upon 
her bed, and wrestled with a devil of unjust 
indignation. The Eldons would see that 
prying, intrusive, narrow-minded, inquisi- 
tive Mrs. Simcox, and would hear her 
garbled account of the meeting at Sedgwick, 
and Gertrude would be influenced by it, and 
would hold her (Nina) to blame I It was 
altogether unfair and ujicalled for. "I 
should be wanting in what is' due to myself 
if I pandered to a taste for idle gossip by 
offering up a confession to Mrs. Eldon as 
soon as she comes home," Miss Delany 
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thought, hotly. " I have done nothing that 
I would not do again to-morrow " (this was 
untrue). ^' If Gertrude is capable of listen- 
ing to anything against an old friend of her 
husband's that is uttered by a recent 
acquaintance, she does not deserve that I 
should confide in her in the smallest 
degree.^' So for a while the devil of unjust 
indignation had it all his own way with Miss 
Delany. 

She was still hot, weary, wrathful, and 
exhausted when the maid came to tell her 
that it was time to dress for dinner. 
' Missus was home, and nearly ready," she 
added ; so she could stay and help Miss 
Delany, if Miss Delany required her services. 
So Nina's toilet was soon made, and then she 
went down to face the Eldons. 

Mrs. Eldon was very much engaged with 
a spray of luxuriant rebellious roses that 
had crept in at the open window as Nina 
entered the room. Frank, who was standing 
near his wife, ceased speaking, and turned 
and smiled at Miss Delany as she came near 
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to them ; but his smile was less free and 
unrestrained than usual, and Kina felt the 
change keenly. 

" Have you had a pleasant ride, Ger- 
trude ? I was too tired to come and meet 
you/* she said as unconcernedly as she could. 

" The ride was not unpleasant, '* Mrs Eldon 
answered." "Oh, Dinner! Fm so glad," 
and Nina felt that she had been maligned by 
Mrs. Simcox. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



AN EXPLANATION. 



Theee' was a something, distinctly, there 
was a something ; but what that something 
which had risen up between them was, Nin^ 
was fer too indignant with Fate and her 
friends to inquire. What if she had un- 
towardly gone out in the heat of the day, 
and wearied herself with buying things 
which she did not want, and rekindling the 
nearly burnt-out embers of that faintly 
flickering romance which had sparkled up 
again at the sight of Gerald Barrington ? 
What if she had done these things ? Was 
Gertrude safe, sound, newly married Ger- 
trude, to be her (Nina's) judge and execu- 
tioner? "She has neither the moral, nor 
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the mental, nor the social right to assume 
that she knows better than I do what is 
proper and discreet,'' Nina said to herself, 
as she sat out the sad, stiff, slow dinner in 
silence. "And she shall not be able to 
meanly avail herself of her hostess-ship much 
longer," the girl went on thinking, irrita- 
ting her soul against her friends by the 
thought, and spoiling her appetite. 

That dull, dreary dinner came to an end 
at last, and then, contrary to his usual 
custom when they were alone, the vicar of 
Ardleigh allowed the two ladies to go 
away into the drawing-room by themselves. 
" While Gertrude maintains her * dignified 
reserve,' as I have no doubt she calls it to 
herself, I shall follow her example," Miss 
Delany thought. So the aspect of atftiirs 
promised ill for a social evening ; and the 
promise was not belied by the performance, 

« 

though Mrs. Eldon speedily showed that 
she had no intention of maintaining reserve 
of any kind. 

Nina had settled herself down before a 
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frame, and was apparently intently occu- 
pied in counting stitches in a most elaborate 
and difficult bit of scroll wool-work, when 
Mrs. Eldon broke the almost oppressive 
silence : 

"You will be surprised to hear, Nina, 
that I have had a letter from Lady Delany 
to-day." 

" No ; I'm not surprised. Lady Delany 
is in the habit of doing uncalled-for and 
out-of-the-way things. Her doing one more 
does not startle me." But, though Miss 
Delany said this, it was evident that she 
was both surprised and startled, and a little 
curious too. 

" There is nothing uncalled for or out of 
the way in a mother writing to the mistress 
of a house in which her daughter is 
staying." 

" Certainly not, in a ' mother' doing it; 
but please don't degrade that relationship 
by trying to make out that it exists between 
Lady Delany and me. Angry as you are 
with me about something, Gertrude, don't 
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be so unjust, so foolishly unjust as 
tliat." 

Miss Delany had lost her temper, and 
given out the challenge to open combat in 
this speech. The definite accusation that 
would wring from Nina a definite defiance 
would surely be made now. 

" I am not ^ angry.' I have no right to 
be that," pretty Mrs. Eldon said, blushing 
a good deal; " but I do feel that you have 
treated me as a half foe instead of a whole 
friend. Lady Delany, in her letter to-day, 
tells me of something you have never even 
hinted at — your engagement to a Mr. 
Manners. She — " 

^* Tells you an untruth," Nina said, 
speaking with that air of calm deliberation 
which betrays so surely excitement and 
wrath. 

" Do you mean to say that there is 
nothing ? " 

^^ Nothing where ? " 

" Nina, what is this between Mr. Manners 
and you ? " 

6—2 
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" More than a hundred miles at present," 
Nina said, laughing. " That is to say, if 
he is where T believe him to be — in 
London.^' 

" And you are not engaged to him ? " 

" Decidedly not," Nina said, with her 
eyes flashing ; " does Lady Delany dare to 
say that I am ? " 

" Well ! " Mrs. Eldon paused, pondered, 
then went on with a shade of hesitation in 
her face and voice and manner. " She does 
not make use of the word * engaged ; ' but 
she says she ^ hopes you have told me of the 
understanding which exists between Mr. 
Manners and yourself, as she thinks any 
concealment on such a subject teuds to 
evil;^ what could I suppose after read- 
ing that, but that you were engaged to 
him?'' 

Miss Delany made no answer for a minute, 
at Jeast. She sat leaning forward on the 
workstand, her chin resting on her hand, 
her eyes fixed on Mrs. Mdon's face; at 
last she said : 
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^^ And what brought this letter and this 
caution, just now, Gertrude ? '' 

" No word or hint of mine, I assure," 
Mrs. Eldon said warmly. 

*^ She was prompted to the interference by 
her own nasty, malicious little mind, then,'^ 
Nina said quietly. 

" And by a half truth which has reached 
your father," Mrs. Eldon said deprecatingly. 
"Sir Arthur has heard that Mr. Gerald 
Barrington is living ia our neighbourhood, 
and he has not heard that he is married. I 
believe it is by your father's desire that 
Lady Delany wrote, to caution me not to 
aid in throwing you together. You see 
it is all well meant; and now, Nina, may 
I say a word or two more ? " 

'' Yes." 

" You will not be offended ? " 

" I don't promise you that," Nina said, 
shaking her head. ^^ If nothing is said to 
offend me, I will not be offended ; but I'm 
not a patient Griselda— I'll not bear unjust 
rebuke, or aspersion, or suspicion." 
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^^ Now I am afraid to speak." 

" Then you must feel that what you were 
going to say was unjust ; and, therefore, it 
is better left unsaid," Miss Delany remarked 
coolly. 

" No ; I will risk your wrath, and say it ; 
because I feel it to be the reverse of un- 
just or unkind. Tell me about Mr. Manners 
— do, Nina." 

" He is a very nice fellow — a friend of 
papa's, which is saying little for him — a 
friend of mine which is saying a great deal 
for him." 

" And is he not more than a friend ? " 

Nina dabbed at the pattern before her 
with the point of her needle as she an- 
swered ; 

"No; nothing more. Is not being ^a 
friend,' being owned and valued as a friend, 
a great thing in this hollow, pleasant, deceit- 
ful world ? " 

" And he is not to be more than a friend, 
even in time?" You can't care for him 
—love him, I mean: won't you tell me, 
Nina?" 
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"I have never even told you that he 
wanted me to try," Nina said, frowning a 
little. "He would be grateful to Lady 
Delany if he knew she made him the 
theme of her fluent pen and wild specu- 
lations." 

" Then you mean me to understand that 
it's all a fable about there being even an 
understanding between you?" Mrs. Eldon 
said, in a disappointed tone ; and then Nina 
coloured and looked confused, and Mrs. 
Eldon shrewdly divined that there was 
something, after all. 

By-and-by, when the daylight died and 
the moon got up, Mrs. Eldon and Nina 
sauntered out into the garden, and there, in 
the sweet soft light, and amidst the tender 
silence that hung over everything, Nina 
relaxed a little from her reserve. 

** I always feel that John Manners would 
make me happier than any other man in the 
world, if he did marry me," she began, 
abruptly ; and Mrs. Eldon encouraged this 
phase of feeling by taking Nina's arm and 
pressing it within her own afltectionately. 
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" Why don't you marry him then, dear ? '' 
she asked. 

"I said if he married me — not at all 
implying that it was optional with me 
whether he did so or not," Nina said quickly. 
^* He's such a good fellow, Gertrude — such 
a determined, clever, good fellow — ^his wife, 
whoever she may be, will have reason to be 
proud of him — and will be proud of him," 
She spoke very seriously now— almost as if 
she reverenced her subject. 

** And has he what even the most deter- 
mined, the cleverest, and best of men can't 
do without?" Gertrude asked. ^^Has he 
money enough to marry on without coming 
down a round of the social ladder? " 

" Yes, I believe so," Nina said carelessly. 
** He's just the sort of man that one feels at 
first sight never has had to, and never will 
have to, shift and shuffle and study ways 
and means." 

" And have you known him long ? " 

** Only about two years ; and, to make a 
clean breast of it, Gertrude, in a month 
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from this time I have to give him my definite 
answer as to whether I will be that proud 
and happy woman, his wife, or not." 

"I fervently hope your answer will be 
Yes," Mrs. Eldon said warmly. **Dear 
Nina, it^s late, but thank yon for having 
given me your confidence; thank you for 
having given me the right to say, ' Consult 
your honour and safety and happiness by 
marrying the man who loves you, and whom 
you respect so warmly and truly.' " 

" Ah ! " Nina said sorrowfully, *^ obliga- 
tions are hard to endure ; and I should feel 
under a heavy one to the man who gave me 
his heart and had to take what I render just 
as freely to Church and State, ray * respects,' 
in return. No ; time was, time is ; but I 
need not say No for a month." And when 
her wilful friend said that, Mrs. Eldon grew 
severe in her soul again, and approached 
what had been her real object throughout 
the conversation. 

" Nina, I can't help feeling sure that you 
are going to throw away the substance for a 
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shadow — for worse than a shadow, for a 
snare and a delusion ; what good can come 
of the renewal of your intercourse with 
Gerald Harrington — a man with a great, 
hale, hearty, healthy wife, who I really 
believe to be too good for him ever to get 
freed from her by a divorce ? " 

*^ Really there is nothing absurd in your 
reprobating my weakness and Mrs. Barring- 
ton's strength in the same breath," Miss 
Delany said. ^*As to the renewal of my 
intercourse with Mr. Barrington, it was 
accidental, and it will be brief; he has 
nothing whatever to do with the No that 
will be spoken. 

^^ Was your meeting with him to-day at 
Sedgwick accidental ? '' 

** I suppose you heard of it from an 
obtrusive woman, whose want of breeding 
put us all in a false position, for which I 
refuse to be considered accountable," Nina 
said quickly. '*I foresaw all this — ^this 
pettiness, as soon as I heard you were gone 
to Cranborough — ^at least as soon as I heard 
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who lived at Cranborough ; still, you ought 
to know me well enough to feel quite sure 
that I should not have done what I have 
done without good cause. Mr. Barrington 
had a right to demand that I should listen 
to him. I thought to save you all anxiety 
and responsibility by listening to him in 
Sedgwick." 

'^ It did look so like an assignation," 
Mrs. Eldon urged. 

" Well, you may say the same of every 
meeting by appointment. Assignation is an 
ugly word, though. After all, he might 
have shouted out all he had to say to me in 
the open market-place." 

"You actually appear to regret that." 

"Of course I regret that," Nina said 
boldly. ** I went hoping to hear some words 
from him that should make me think the 
man I did love so much less weak than I 
have thought hrm since I have seen his wife ; 
instead of that, as I say, the words I did 
hear every one might have heard — ^he had 
nothing to say for himself to me." 
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'* Tou could not have listened to words 
framed for yonr ears only from a married 
man." 

" Yes I could/^ Nina said ; *' I went to 
hear them — I wanted to hear them." 

^* It is well for you that you did not hear 
them — well for you both that he was too 
weak a sinner to speak them," Mrs, Eldon 
said, with the scorching warmth that the 
subject is apt to engender in the minds and 
mouths of yoimg wives ; "now, at any rate, 
if anything uncharitable is said about you, 
in consequence of your rashness, you will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that it is 
partly undeserved." 

" There will be no satisfaction to me in 
that ; it's not my vocation to be a martyr. 
Let us go in, Gertrude ; the longer we speak 
of this, the farther we get away from each 
other's meaning and motives." Then they 
went into the lamp-lighted room together ; 
and Frank Eldon, who was sitting there, 
saw at a glance that matters were very 
wrong indeed with them. 
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The subject was discussed once more that 
night — this second time between Mr. and 
Mrs. Eld on. 

*^ She never attempted to conceal it, or to 
excuse herself," Mrs. Eldon began angrily. 

" My dear Gertrude, according to my idea, 
she would not have improved the case by 
evasion or falsehood." 

" But it would only have been natural for 
her to show a little shame or contrition, after 
having been guilty of such folly; now, 
wouldn't it, Frank — wouldn't it have been 
natural ? '' 

** Not at all natural for Nina." 

" You ought not to vindicate her, Frank; 
I am very, very fond of her, and entirely 
fiascinated by her ; but I am not blinded by 
h^r into believing that she is justified in 
striving to render that wretched man more 
disgusted than he is already with his 
wretched wife." Then Mrs. Eldon would 
not say anything more on the subject, for 
her husband would not treat it quite as she 
desired, and Nina deserved. 
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But other people said a great deal about 
it in a short time. That ill-advised walk, 
before going up from the station into gaping 
Sedgwick, was fruitful in strengthening evil 
report. Mrs. Simcox, who disliked Mrs. 
Barrington as a woman and a neighbour, 
was a violent partisan of the mistress of 
Ardleigh End as a wife, '^t was audacious, 
indecent, the way in which that Miss Delany 
went flaunting about Sedgwick, after being 
found by me in that very queer position — 
in a private room in an hotel with a married 
man!" Mrs. Simcox would say this to 
every one she saw, and then compress her 
always-compressed lips, and declare that she 
would say no more; but that, still, she 
must say, if she were in Mrs. Barrington's 
place, she should let Mrs. Eldon know what 
was thought of her friend by all right- 
minded people ! For a clergyman to counte- 
nance such goings on was scandalous ; and 
how could Mr. Eldon think that people 
would attend, &c. &c. 

And all this because Mrs. Eldon was too 
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loyal to publicly blame and censure Nina. 
In private, as has been seen, she was capable 
of rebuking the wrong, and pointing out the 
right ; but she would not join the herd in 
throwing stones and mud at Miss Delany. 
So, as was natural, some of the freely cast 
stones and mud fell upon her, the blameless 
one, and the neighbourhood shook its head, 
and said that, *^ really it behoved a woman 
situated as Mrs. Eldon was, to be very cir- 
cumspect.'' 

" People seem to fight shy of you here, 
Gertrude," Miss Delany said, one morning, 
abruptly throwing down a local paper in 
which she had been reading an account of a 
series of festivities which had taken place 
at the neighbouring seat of some county 
magnate. " Frank and you ought to have 
been at Balderton; all the neighbouring 
clergy seem to have been given a taste of 
the dear delights of worldliness and sin, by 
being present at some private theatricals 
there.'' 

"Oh! I don't know," Mrs. Eldon said, 
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speaking with some embarrassment ; ^' we 
don't go in for visiting, you see.'' 

" But you don't go in for not visiting ? 
No, Gertrude, I am not bliad, or stupid, or 
ill-natured, or indifferent to the comforts of 
my friends, though I have seemed to be all 
these things lately. The fact is, it was use- 
less talking about the unpleasantness until I 
could relieve you from it ; people don't like 
my presence in your house, and so they try 
to punish you for it." 

^^ I hope you are not forced to say this 
from anything in my manner, Nina." 

" Indeed not ; you have behaved — ^well, 
just as Frank's wife ought to have behaved, 
and that's the highest commendation I can 
give any one ; for if I can be in love with 
a human being just now it's your 
husband ; but I can't be ; I'm out of love 
with humanity altogether, its representatives 
in Ardleigh have been so hard upon me. 
But this is what I have to tell you : my 
&ther has written to ask me to go to them 
again, to go at once and stay with them ia 
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August, and then to accompany them to a 
place he has hired near Boulogne — a dull 
hole, I fancy it to be, in which Lady Delany 
would never consent to bury herself but for 
a purpose." 

" What do you think that purpose is ? " 
Mrs. Eldon asked. 

"To make me fully appreciate the bless- 
ings and advantages which might be mine 
if I married Mr. Manners," Nina said care- 
lessly. " Don't mistake me though ; don't 
imagine for an instant that I think him 
capable of being a party to such a scheme. 
However, to save trouble, I have agreed 
to it ; and so I'm going, Gertrude, and you 
won't be tabooed any more." She got up 
and went over and put her hands on Ger- 
trude's shoulders as she spoke ; and as she 
stood so looking down her beauty was so 
great that Mrs. Eldon felt that it would be 
well to be tabooed by any neighbourhood to 
any extent for Nina Delany. 

" My dear Nina, granted that it is as you 
say, and that foolish people act foolishly, 
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stay with us while you can be happy; 
honestly, T was angry with you just at 
first — when I thought it would have 
been quite as well if you hadn't gone to 
Sedgwick," Mrs. Eldon said deprecatingly ; 
but now other people have proved them- 
selves so egregiously wrong in their conclu- 
sions and deductions about you, that I can't 
consent to consider your mite of share of 
wrong in the matter at all." 

" * Two wrongs don't make a right,' to be 
strikingly original," Nina said sadly; 
honestly (as you spoke) I own to feeling that 
I was weak, weak, weak as the weakest of 
my sex in going there that day to meet 
Gerald Barrington, in half feeling, half 
affecting to feel, and wholly showing that I 
had an interest in him still. Well, I sup- 
pose I looked my last at him that day, and I 
shall think my last of him when I leave 
here the day after to-mqrrow." 

**Tou have quite resolved upon going, 
tben ? " Mrs. Eldon said. 

*' Yes, I have made up my mind to go ; 
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after all, as I have said before, Lady Delany 
is no greater bore to me than I must be to 
her." 

" And you won't let yourself be coerced 
by circumstances and dulness into marry- 
ing ? Do promise me that, Nina. It would 
be dreadftd, both for you and the unfortunate 
man, if you were," Mrs. Eldon said sympa- 
thetically. 

"No," Nina said decidedly ; " I like the 
man I could marry too well to do him such 
an unkindness — I shall remain as I am. I 
have outlived my romance, and I can find 
no good substitute for it : I am only like 
many others." 
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CHAPTER VII, 

HOW NINA SAID " NO." 

Snt Arthur and Lady Delany were in a 
bankrupt brother baronet's house in Ecde- 
ston Square for the season, which was nearly 
oyer now. A house of an august exterior 
as to frontage and door-step, but young as 
aristocratic houses go, and thin as regarded 
its walls. 

In this house I^ina found them . domiciled 
when she went up to them from Ardleigh 
Vicarage. The house was gaudily furnished 
wherever it was liable to public inspection, 
but it was meagerly, not to say miserably, 
wanting in that portion of it which was 
ceded to Nina. The first night of Nina's 
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return home, Lady Delany had delicately 
alluded to this feet. 

" Your room is not very comfdrtaWe, but 
it is only for a short time, Nina,"..sh.^ had 
said ; and Nina had replied : 

" My room is very uncomfortable, but, as 
you have put me there, don't trouble your- 
self to apologise about it ; '^ which remark 
repeated, made things pleasant for Lady 
Delany with Sir Arthur, when he remon- 
strated about his only daughter being put 
up in an attic. 

^^ My dear, I spoke to her about it, and 
she begged me not to trouble about it at alL 
You see, I don't like to be without a good 
spare room or two, in case of emergency." 
And so Sir Arthur was satisfied. 

It was but for a short time that Nina had 
to endure this minor evil. At the end of a 
fortnight they moved away to the secluded, 
half-ruined, ill-famished chateau which Sir 
Arthur Delany had taken near Font de 
Brigne. But during that fortnight strange 
and agitating tidings were sent to Nina from 
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Ardleigh. A hiuried letter from Mrs. Eldon 
one day told of Mrs. Barrington's having 
given birth prematurely to a son. The fol- 
lowing morning's post brought the news of 
the unfortunate woman's death, from some 
untoward neglect in the attendance that was 
being given to her. 

'^It's all very distressing," Mrs. Eldon 
wrote ; " still, dear Nina, I must remind 
you, in case you should be tempted or 
driven into thinking of doing anything rash, 
that Mr. Barrington is free." Nina did 
remember it, and did think about it very 
much, as she crossed from Folkestone to 
Boulogne one rough morning, and felt her- 
self at the point of death very often through 
much tossing. But it faded away from her 
memory a good deal when they got to their 
new home, and she was subjected to the 
combined influences of the change of air, 
scene, food, and society. 

The house Sir Arthur Delany had taken, 
was a grim mansion, in the midst of once 
beautiful but now grass-grown and dilapi- 
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dated grounds, in whicli terraces and avenues, 
and weird pools and balconies, and steps 
that led to nowhere, and giant taszas that 
held nothing now, were scattered in ghastly 
profusion. Ages ago, when Louis the Four- 
teenth was reigning, together with powder 
and puff, and patch, and hoop, and fantasy 
generally, this old place must have been in 
high meretricious esteem. It was devised 
and made for the use and abuse of pretty 
creatures in blue and pink silks and 
satins, with unnaturally whitened hair and 
blackened faces. Modern ideas and the 
times and the drapery of four years ago, 
were all out of place there. But somehow 
the very incongruity grew pleasing to Nina, 
who fashioned out many a tale to fit the 
silent black pool, over which elms and wil- 
lows drooped, as, day after day, she wandered 
along its border alone, and laughed to her- 
self over the means Lady Delany had taken 
to force her (Nina) into marriage. 

Pont de Brigne was so pretty in its seclu- 
sion, its stagnation almost, in this late 
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AUtunm weather I Not a breath ever reached 
it, save on Sundays, from the busy town, 
Boulogne, only three miles away. As the 
life in it went on now, so, to all appearance, 
it must have gone on for many generations. 
A lovely, lazy river wound its shining 
course through meadows and gardens where, 
on old time-embrowned walls, big pears 
ripened and grew fat, and fell down upon 
beds of flowers and onions — for the useful 
and beautiful were in close communion. 
The only noisy things in the village were the 
plashing mill-wheel and one screaming swan, 
that floated by day on the bosom of the silent 
pool, and dozed by night upon its banks. 
This swan was Nina's sole conjpanion down 
in the solitude by the black water — her sole 
companion for a week or two. 

At the expiration of that time Mr Man- 
ners came to join their quiet party; came 
without knowing that Nina was one of them 
again, and stayed with a fresh, fond pleasure 
when he found that she was there. 

His was rather an awkward position, too. 
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when all the circumstances of his case are 
considered. Six months ago he had asked 
her to be his wife, and she had refdsed his 
request. Then he had asked her to take 
time to re-consider her determination, to 
withdraw her definite refusal, and to nullify 
it by saying "yes," or repeat it by saying 
" no,?' at the expiration of a certain time. 
That time had expired now, and still she had 
sent him no word as to her sentiment. 
And now, while he was half hopeful, half 
fearful, while he thought her far away in 
English Ardleigh, he came upon her sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in French Pont de 
Brigne. 

It was all owing to Lady Delany's diplo- 
matic talents that the meeting was managed. 
Nina was very much in her young ladyship's 
way ; not that Nina interfered with one of 
Lady Delany's pursuits, or curtailed one of 
Lady Delany's pleasures. Still Lady Delany 
wanted to get rid of her, ** in case," as she 
phrased it, " we should ever get so tired of 
one another that we should take to quarrel- 
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ling; being younger than Nina, you know 
she may get jealous of me, if years roll on 
and she finds herself still single and slighted." 
So, in order to avoid this unpleasant contin- 
gency, she favoured Mr. Manners's suit, and 
furthered his wooing both with zeal and 
discretion. 

He walked in upon them early one morn- 
ing, having crossed the night before ; and 
as soon as he saw her, he read in Nina's 
fece that she had not been prepared for his 
appearance. Still he gathered hope as he 
looked; there was no displeasure mixed 
with the surprise she could not quite 
conceal. 

Indeed, it would have been hard for Nina, 
who was beginning to find it dull in this 
meagerly furnished house, where she had 
neither society nor books, to look or feel 
displeased at the advent of a man who came 
fresh from the world of both. This latter- 
day lover of hers was different in all respects 
from the idol of her youth. He was about 
thirty-six or seven at this time, and he had 
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lived an active, thoughtful life in a city 
where activity and thoughtfulness leave their 
traces on heart and brain — aye, and on air 
too. He was a little bald just above his 
forehead, and he was more than a little grey. 
Still his face was unfurrowed, and his eyes 
were clear and bright, and his figure was 
only well-filled out ; he was not " stout '' 
yet. He spoke cleverly and curtly about all 
the topics of the day, rarely, if ever, using 
an unnecessary word, and never by any 
chance allowing feeling or prejudice to 
influence judgment. Altogether, he offered 
as marked a contrast to unstable Gerald 
Barrington mentally as he did physically — 
and physically Garald Barrington had the 
best of it. 

About twelve o'clock Lady Delany sug- 
gested that they should all walk out and 
show him the place. Nina acquiesced in 
the plan readily enough. She knew it was 
part of it that she should be left alone with 
Mr. Manners, and she was willing that it 
should be so ; willing to get the explanation 
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over as soon as possible. So, wlien Lady 
Delany made some transparent excuse for 
leaving thiem, Nina felt glad that her hour 
had come. 

"I saw by your face that you had no 
share in the ^ general wish ' for my presence 
which Lady Delany expressed when she 
invited me here/' he said, as Nina took him 
down some terrace steps, and proposed that 
they should plant on a broken wall by the 
dark pool, under a weeping wiUow. 

*^ No, I knew nothing of the invitation; I 
dare say if I had known that it was to be 
expressed, I should have shared in the 
general wish." 

*^ Even though you would have felt sure 
that the expression would justify me in 
reminding you that you are my debtor — 
you owe me an answer." 

She could not doubt as she had heard the 
touching, deepening, quiet tone, and saw 
the wistful eagerness in his face, that the 
man, composed as he was, had staked much 
of his happiness on her possible answer. 
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She oould have made it without any hesita- 
tion, she felt sure, if only she had not just 
heard that Gerald Barrington was free. For 
after that concession of hers — that indiscreet 
concession which she had made to his wish 
that she should meet him, and hear what he 
had to say for himself — ^what might not 
Gerald Barrington expect? "I owe him 
something too," she thought, sorely, as she 
reflected on how she had incurred the debt. 
* * It would seem heartless to grasp now at 
what would prevent my ever paying the 
debt; besides, this wish to marry Mr. 
Manners is not bom of love." Still, if it 
was not " born of love," it was very hard to 
kill it, and to say ** no," as she believed her- 
self in hondur bound to say, and did say. 

*^ I ought to have given it long ago," she 
said, in reply to his statement that she owed 
him an answer. ^* It is only because I have 
been feeling all the importance to my own 
happiness of giving great thought to my 
answer that I have been so slow and so full 
of hesitation. Mr. Manners, I must say as 
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I said before — it can't be as you do me the 
honour to wish it to be. I must stay as I 
am — I must, indeed ; don't cease to be my 
friend; don't leave us now, and leave us 
disliking me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MB. MANNERS BESPEAKS NINA's INTEREST. 



Mr. Manners did not take offence and his 
departure after that second refusal from 
Nina. He was much too calmly sensible 
and thoroughly well disposed toward the 
young lady to do anything of that sort. 
He thoroughly and sympathetically under- 
stood all the difficulties and disagreeables of 
Nina's position ; and he knew well that if 
he went away hurriedly Lady Delany 
would know that all hopes of the marriage 
were over, and that Nina would suffer for 
that knowledge. So he stayed on even 
longer than he had intended staying when 
he did not know that Nina was there, and 
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came imi)erceptibly to be regarded and 
treated as one of the family by them all. 

The long autumn days would have been 
long indeed, and the dreary evenings in the 
meagerly furnished saloon would have been 
dreary indeed to Nina if it had not been for 
his presence. The long walks through the 
rather flat surrounding country, and the 
long hours' fishing in the pretty winding 
river, would have been robbed of half their 
quiet charm if she had not had his com- 
panionship. More than ever she regretted, 
as he became more and more essential to 
her comfort daily, that she had compro- 
mised herseK by giving Gerald Barrington 
that meeting at Sedgwick. Not that she 
had compromised herself in the eyes of the 
world — that she refused to consider she had 
done; but that she had given him such a 
tacit reassurance as should justify him in 
thinking that the old deep interest in him 
might be regenerated. 

It feame about very gradually, so gra- 
dually that somehow it seemed quite a 
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natural thing, when one day as they were 
walking together, Mr. Manners broached 
the subject of Gerald Barrington. "You 
have seen him again this summer," he said ; 
and Nina asked quickly, 

" How do you know that I ever saw him 
at all — ^how do you know anything about 
him?" 

" Oh ! a man is sure to hear of such 
things in connection with the woman he 
loves," Mr. Manners said quietly. This 
was the first time he had spoken^ of his 
feelings concerning her since he asked for 
her definite answer down by the black 
pool. 

"Yes," then she said, laughing con- 
fusedly; "I saw him again this summer, 
and saw his wife too." 

" She is dead now ? " 

" She is," Miss Delany said briefly. 

"And when a time of conventional 
mourning has expired be wiU seek you 
again," he went on; and Kina shook her 
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head and said she had ^^no right to think 
that;' 

" He is sure to do it," Mr. Manners 
repeated. ^^ I wish I could feel equally 
sure that you would never listen to his 
proposals again. This I say quite without any 
regard to my own feelings toward you, 
which nothing can alter ; but out of a con- 
viction I have that he would not make you 
happy." 

" One never can be sure of being happy 
with any person. You do not know Mr. 
Barrington. Why do you say such things 
of him ? " 

'* Not out of empty jealousy. As far as 
I am concerned myself, it would be a bitter 
trial to me to see you married to any man 
— even to the man I thought most highly 
of; but that would be a suffering that I 
would willingly endure to-day, even to see 
you safe from Mr. Barrington." 

**You have heard something against 
him," Nina said. '' What is it ? Not that 
I am likely to see him agam." 
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^' Oh yes, you are ; of course you will see 
him again. There is nothing to prevent 
such a catastrophe now; and I should not 
regret the probability if I did not think him 
a dangerously weak, unstable man— one 
who is utterly unfit to direct you. I have 
never heard anything against him, save 
that he married in intemperate anger 
against you, and then bad not sufficient 
self-respect to behave with consideration 
toward his wife. Probably you regard this 
latter as a venial error; but I don't." 

Nina walked on in silence, and presently 
Mr. Manners resumed, 

" I have ventured to say this to you to- 
day, because I may never have another 
opportunity. I am going to leave to- 
morrow." 

"Where are you going?" Nina asked, 
with a half-offended air. 

<« To Paris." 

" Oh ! to Paris. We are not gay enough 
for you, naturally." 

8—2 
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" Would you like to hear my real reason 
for leaving ? " 

" Yes." 

'^ It is this : Your father asked me this 
morning if you and I had made it all right ; 
and I was obliged to tell him that you had 
very decidedly made it all wrong. He then 
seemed to think that it was better I should 
go. It rests with you to indorse or reverse 
his opinion by giving me your own." 

" I suppose he is right," Nina said, in a 
low voice, feeling that she would give 
muoh to feel free to reverse the decree. 

It was not pleasant at dull little Font de 
Brigne after Mr. Manners left. Lady 
Delany, who had borne the solitude while 
there seemed to be a probability of her 
point being carried, sulked now that the 
probability had vanished. Heavy rain set 
in. Sir Arthur was seized with a mild 
attack of rheumatic gout, and, sadder than 
all else, there came mournftd tidings from 
Ardleigh Vicarage. Poor Frank Eldon had 
caught typhus fever in one of his visits to 
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a sick parishioner, and, after struggling 
vainly against it for a few days, liad died, 
leaving Gertrude desolate indeed. 

^^ As soon as I can think and act," the 
poor young widow wrote soon after her 
husband's funeral, ^^ I shall leave this place, 
where I have known my greatest misery, 
and go back to my own friends. When I 
am settled you must come and stay with 
me ; but it would break my heart to see you 
where I last saw you with my own dear 
Frank.'' This was in October, just as the 
Delanys were about to migrate farther 
south for the restoration of Sir Arthur's 
health, and from that time until their 
return to London, after Christmas, they 
heard nothing more from Ardleigh or 
Gertrude. 

When they re-entered London one Janu- 
ary night, Nina felt sure that now it must 
all soon culminate. Before long she would 
be called upon, and compelled to decide her 
own £Eite. Gerald Baxrington would hear 
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of their being home, and he would come 
and claim that which she had given him a 
right to claim. As she thought this she 
regretted more bitterly than ever those 
hours at Sedgwick, which had been so 
sadly misspent in strengthening his belief 
in her unchanged love for him. But it was 
worse than idle to indulge in these regrets 
now. He would surely come, and she 
would surely have to marry him, and make 
the best of her mistake. "While, as for 
John Manners, she did hope fervently that 
he would never marry a woman " who was 
not worthy of him,'' and she took some 
comfort from the thought then occurring 
to her, that he was very unlikely to find 
such a one. 

The crisis Nina had half expected half 
dreaded did not come just yet. She was not 
put to the test of seeing Gerald Barrington, 
or, indeed, of hearing anything about him. 
Mr. Manners came on the old familiar foot- 
ing of intimate friend ; but he never men- 
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tioned Mr. Barrington, or his own former 
hopes or wishes. Nina could not help feel- 
ing disappointed and neglected. " They 
neither of them want me now," she 
thought, bitterly, as she remembered how 
eager each of these men had been for her in 
days gone by. 

She could not help speculating curiously, 
sometimes, about Gerald Barrington and 
what had become of him. Was he at 
Ardleigh End still ? There was no one of 
whom she could ask this question ; for the 
widowed Gertrude Eldon had left Ardleigh 
just before the Delanys came back to 
England. Moreover, if Mrs. Eldon had 
still been resident in the place, Nina would 
have hesitated about asking any question 
relative to Gerald Barrington, of a lady 
who had thought so little — ^not to say so ill 
— of him as Mrs. Eldon thought. " I shall 
see her in time, when the sharp edge of her 
grief has worn off," Nina thought; "and 
then, in speaking of poor Frank's parish, 
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slie will be unable to avoid mentioning that 
one parishioner." Then Nina would sigh- 
ingly wish that his poor wife had lived — 
that she (Nina) had never seen him as a 
married man — that, in fact, a goodly 
portion of the past could be erased alto- 
gether. 

In the middle of the winter season a new 
element was introduced into her life. John 
Manners's mother came to live in town, 
bringing with her a pretty young niece, 
whom she had almost adopted. As a 
friend, John Manners asked Nina to see a 
good deal of his fair young cousin, Edith 
Graves. ^ * I think you are the best com- 
panion a young girl could have," he said to 
her frankly. And Nina told herself that if 
he had the faintest tinge of love remaining 
for her, he could not judge her so dispas- 
sionately and kindly, after her having 
refused him twice. ** He is quite cured," 
she thought bitterly; "he will fall back 
on that blue-eyod nonentity as content- 
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edly as if I had never existed for him.'' 
And, thinking this, she did begin to 
long for some sign from Gerald Bar- 
rington. A couple of defections in one 
year is surely too much for any woman to 
bear placidly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TWO MEETINGS. 

When Mrs. Manners left their country 
home, for the sake of giving pretty Edith 
Gh'aves a sight of life as it is lived in 
London, the good old lady made a con- 
siderable sacrifice. She had a deep-rooted 
dislike to small rooms, neighbours, smoke, 
German bands, tan-yards, and other minor 
evils to which flesh is heir in London. 
Nevertheless she hurled herself into the 
midst of the possibility of all these things 
for the sake of the girl whom she loved 
as a daughter already, and whom she 
hoped to see bud into that relationship in 
law. 

" You ought not to keep Edith mewed 
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up all her life among the buttercups and 
daisies, mother," John Manners had said on 
the occasion of his last Christmas visit to 
his mother's house. And on that hint Mrs. 
Manners spoke, begging him to find her 
a comfortable habitation in one of the least 
ofiensive suburbs of the great city, wherein 
' she never doubted wary women were 
always lurking about seeking to devour 
him, and where Edith's sweet presence 
might prove a foil to their meretricious 
attractions. 

So it came to pass that a house was 
taken for Mrs. Manners in the Victoria 
Road, Kensington, and that when mid- 
winter was passed she came there to dwell 
with Edith ; and when she had been settled 
there a reasonable time Lady and Miss 
Delany came to call upon her. 

Now the mother had never heard of these 
friends of her son's; and when she saw 
them an idea came into her head that they 
were among the dangerous ones of the 
earth, from whom Edith's pure little pre- 
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sence might preserve him. They knew too 
much about John altogether to be pleasant 
to her. So she made herself rigid at them, 
and counselled Edith not to want to go 
" gadding about with them ;" and intensely 
aggravated her son by saying, " One 
couldn't wonder at a girl situated as 
Miss Delany was hunting after a hus- 
band." 

And little pale, brown-haired, blue-eyed 
Edith, whose mouth and mind and hands 
were all small to match — little gristle-boned 
Edith — ^lashed out her little weapon of 
flagellation upon Miss Delany, and said, 
^' Miss Delany seemed so lazy, never seemed 
to care to read anything good, or to work 
anything useful ;'' which accusation was 
true in a measure, for poor !N^ina was out of 
gear in these days, and found herself inca- 
pable of settling to anything. 

But as time wore on, and the lassitude 
which is nearly every one's portion in the 
English spring assailed the denizens of the 
little house in the Victoria Road, and as they 
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found that acquaintances are not speedily 
picked up or friendships formed in exclusive 
suburbs, Mrs. Manners and Edith both came 
to regard Nina as rather a welcome presence. 
Perhaps this change in their sentiments was 
due to the fact of John's having always 
discreetly refrained from expressing plea- 
sure when she did come, or pain when she 
stayed away. He was, in fact, apparently 
utterly indiflterent to her, and this indifiFer- 
ence militated hugely in her favour with 
the women in her own house. So the year 
and the change rolled on slowly and surely 
together, and spring was emerging into sum- 
mer, and the bedding-out plants were 
arranged for the season in ribbon borders in 
Kensington Gardens, and London was 
getting very full again; and all this time 
Nina heard nothing of Gertrude Eldon, or 
(which was far more annoying and puzzling 
to her) of Gerald Barrington. 

The bright-faced beauty had almost re- 
signed herself to the painful probability of 
being an old maid ; for, as it would have 
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been her will and pleasure now to marry 
John Manners, and as it was clearly (to her 
mind) her honourable duty to marry Gerald 
Barrington if he ever asked her again, it 
was out of the question that she should 
give her hand to any other man. She was 
growing resigned, though not reconciled, 
to the prospect — to the prospect of that fete 
for herself, and also to the prospect of the 
far fairer fate which seemed to be looming 
before Edith Graves, when the whole of her 
future was rudely broken up and dis- 
turbed. 

One June day she was sitting in Mrs. 
Manners's little drawing-room bay-window 
waiting for Edith, who was upstairs pre- 
paring for a walk in Kensington Grardens. 
Nina was there in obedience to a request of 
John's that she would get his mother and 
Edith out to hear the band that afternoon, 
and he had added weight to this request by 
promising to join them at the lower end of 
the " Row," if they would walk so fer. 
While she was waiting her geize wandered 
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idly over to the opposite house, which had 
been unoccupied for a long time. She saw 
that the shutters were open, that delicate 
pale green French chintz curtains were 
shrouding the windows, that bronze railings 
had been put up to form little window- 
gardens, and brightly-flowering plants were 
already blooming there. In fact, that there 
was a general air of refined occupation about 
the house, 

" Oh ! yes," Mrs. Manners said, in answer 
to some question Nina asked presently ; 
"it is taken, but I don't know whom by. 
I haven't heard her name, but I've seen her 
passing in and out while the house was 
preparing. Ah! they're a precious lot 
about here, I feel pretty sure. Ladies 
living alone with golden hair and little 
broughams I never feel sure of." 

" Has this one golden hair and a little 
brougham ? " Nina asked, laughing. 

" She has the golden hair, but not the 
little brougham yet," the old lady said sen- 
tentiously. " She is a most lovely woman, 
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I must say — in deep mourning ; there she 
is at the window." 

Nina looked across hastily, and then 
started to her feet, crying out, '^ I know her 
— it^s Mrs. Eldon ! " and then, without 
farther explanation, she ran out, and across 
the road, and knocked eagerly for admis- 
sion to the presence of her old Mend. 

There was a great scene of gentle recrimi- 
nation and involved explanation when they 
met. Gertrude had not written because at 
first she had been broken-hearted, and 
latterly too busy. She had stayed a long 
time at Ardleigh, for the present vicar was 
an unmarried man who didn't want the 
house, and was just as well satisfied to 
remain in lodgings, while it had suited her 
convenience to stay at the Vicarage. Then 
she had gone back to her father's house. 
But her mother was dead, and it was un- 
pleasant, after being the mistress of a house 
of her own, to submit to the household autho- 
rity of a younger sister. So she had 
resolved upon taking a small house in an 
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accessible part of London^ and she had 
succeeded in getting this ; wasn't it charm- 

ing? 

It was very charming ; small, but ex- 
quisite. Brilliant, as women's rooms ought 
to be, with plate-.glass and delicate-hued 
chintzes and flowers. A perfect little 
temple of refinement and beauty it ap- 
peared, and Gertrude was a mistress 
worthy of it. In her deep mourning — 
deep, though she wore no widow's cap — 
she seemed of a fairer beauty than ever. 
And her youth asserted itself so, in spite 
of the traces of mental suffering and heart- 
sickness that were still upon her face. 

And at last she asked, 

"And what of you, Nina, since we 
drifted away from each other? I have 
always been half expecting, wholly hoping, 
that I should hear of your marriage. Am I 
to hear of it now ? " 

Nina blushed an angry blush, and shook 
her head, 
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"Let US speak of something else," she 
said. 

"Mr. Manners was with you when you 
wrote to me from Pont de Brigne," Mrs. 
Eldon persisted. 

" He is with us constantly now ; but I 
might as well hope to — I mean wish to — 
marry a star as to marry him." Then, for a 
moment, she longed and feared to hear 
something of Gerald Barrington. But the 
word was not spoken, and she fancied that 
Gertrude had forgotten him and his folly, 
and her (Nina's) share in it. 

They talked then idly for a time of what 
had happened, and what might happen ; but 
it was all spoken in a vague and undefined 
way that left Mna with a feeling of uncer- 
tainty upon her as to what Mrs. Eldon 
wished to do, and thought of doing. * * It's 
a dear little house, isn't it ? " she had said 
to ITina when the latter had made the tour 
of dining-room and double drawing-room, 
and bed and dressing-room, and had duly 
admired the arrangement of them all. 
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*^Yes," Nina said, ^*it is a dear little 
house, and I think a particularly nice 
neighbourhood to settle down in. I think 
you very wise to have come here, instead of 
burying yourself in the country." 

"I dare say I shall like the country 
again," Mrs. Eldon said. " I did enjoy it 
thoroughly while I was happy, you 
know." 

^* Like it again ! Why, you don't think 
of moving, do you, after so completely 
establishing yourself here ? " Nina asked, 
in some surprise. 

" Oh ! one never knows how soon 
changes may take place," Mrs. Eldon said, 
drooping her head, and half averting her 
face from Nina's inspection. And then she 
inquired who Nina's friends over the way 
were ; and when she heard they were " the 
Mannerses," she put on that look of quiz- 
zical interrogation which is so specially 
hard to bear when the interrogated one has 
nothing to tell. 

9—2 
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" Then I shall see Mr. Manners at last," 
Mrs. Eldon said. 

" Probably you will if you watch for his 
coming and going/^ 

" But you will introduce him to me ? " 

" Indeed, I am not on such terms as to 
promise to introduce him to any one espe- 
cially," Nina said, in an agony. 

** Do you remember how I urged you to 
do as he wanted you to do, when you were 
staying with me at A^rdleigh?'' Mrs. Eldon 
asked. 

"Yes, I do," Nina answered; "and I 
was infatuated then and disregarded your 
advice. Well, I am not going to complain 
now ; but I will tell you, for your satisfac- 
tion, that you were very right in saying 
that I was throwing away a worthy sub- 
stance for an unworthy shadow. I was an 
unaccountable goose, all things considered." 
Then she remembered that Mrs. Manners 
and Miss Graves were waiting fgr her, and 
went away quickly before Gertrude could 
reply to her half confession. 
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The last strains of the band were borne 
to them upon the still hot air long before 
they reached the spot where John had 
appointed to meet them. " Of course, he 
will have given us up and gone back to 
town long before this," his mother said^ 
testily — for Edith was looking very pretty, 
and Mrs. Manners had hoped her son would 
have been impressed with that prettiness* 
Now the old lady felt that all her own 
trouble and Edith's toilet had been thrown 
away. 

" I am sorry that I should have caused 
the delay," Nina said apologetically ; " but 
Mrs. Eldon and I have not met since her 
husband's death. I was bewildered at 

ft 

sight of her." 

" Humph ! " Mrs. Manners said. " Her 

husband's death ? How long ago is that^ 

may I ask ? '* 

" He died in the autumn of last year." 
"A gentleman calls at the house very 

often," Edith struck in; and Mrs. Manners 

shook her head, and remarked ^' that in her 
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day widows conducted themselves as such, 
and wore caps, and didn't advertise the fact 
of being solitary, idle, and well oflf, by 
perpetually attending to rare flowers out- 
side their windows." 

They did not meet Mr. Manners. Evi- 
dently he had given them up, as evidently 
he did not care to see her, Nina thought. 
As for his mother and cousin, they were 
openly aggrieved, not at his not being there 
then, but at Nina's having prevented their 
being on the spot before. Altogether Miss 
Delany was not sorry to part with them, 
and to make the best of her way back to 
Eccleston Square. 

She was walking slowly along on the 
left-hand side of the Eow, carelessly watch- 
ing the rapidly increasing throng of 
equestrians who had come in for the after- 
noon ride, when her attention was caught 
by a gentleman who was coming slowly 
toward her, close inside the railings. 
Almost before she had time to realise who 
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it was, she found herself bowing to Gerald 
BarringtoD, who had raised his hat and 
passed on without pausing, or giving 
the slightest indication of a desire to 
pause. 

It was coming upon her, then, this crisis 
in her fate, which she had half dreaded, 
half expected for so long a time. The old 
love was to the fore again, and he would 
soon find her out and test her truth, and — 
he must not find her false. 

Her knees trembled under her now as 
she walked on, feeling that he would surely 
overtake her presently, when he had reco- 
vered the senses which must have been 
slightly scattered at sight of her. He 
would overtake her again presently; and 
she was very glad, after all, that she was so 
&ultlessly dressed this day, though the 
dress had been designed to please the eyes 
of John Manners, and not of this old love of 
hers, who had been so strangely fettered, 
and was now so strangely free. 
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She went on and on — ^now &ster, now 
slower — ^now with a feeling of thanksgiving 
that no one knew acnd conld remark upon 
her — ^now with a self-oonsciousness that she 
was concentrating the attention of riding 
and sauntering London upon herself; and 
still, through all these phases of feel- 
ing, she walked on undisturbed, for that 
rider did not draw rein by her side. At 
length she found herself up close to the 
entrance by Apsley House, and there 
she did pause for a moment and look 
round. 

There was no|;hiug to be seen of Gerald 
Barrington, and with her heart strangely 
agitated, but still a little lighter, she went 
out through the gateway, and got herself 
home. 

She was going to a party that night — a 
charade party that was to merge into a 
dance — and she was going under her step- 
mother's auspices. Lady Delany was 
always good enough to avow herself to be 
<^in despair" about Nina in these days. 
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But this night she was in very well-deve- 
loped and special despair. ^^ Nina looks 
positively old," Lady Delany said moiim- 
fnlly to her husband. " She has got a set, 
serious expression on that is absolutely 
ruinous to her face ; and what will become 
of my child if Kina stays home, costing so 
much?" Then, finding her husband 
grossly insensible to his eldest daughter's 
appearance and his youngest daughter's 
prospects, Lady Delany tried the effect of 
her eloquence on Nina herself. 

**At least, take a little eau-de-Cologne 
for your eyes," she said; but Nina pre- 
ferred going with her eyes dark with 
thought to brightening them with spurious 
art. 

When the charades were over, and other 
girls were standing about after the manner of 
their age and sex — standing about in acces- 
sible places, hopeful of the right men asking 
them for the first waltz — Nina got herself 
into a small ante-room where was peace and 
quiet, and a comfortable divan. The lamps 
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burned low in this temple of flirtation, 
thanks to the humanity of the hostess, and 
Kina leaned there for a while, fancying her- 
self to be quite unobserved. Presently the 
seat by her side was taken by Mr. Manners. 
** I did not expect to meet you here," she 
said ; and then he apologised for not waiting 
for them at the trysting-place in the park ; 
and she told him of her meeting with Mrs. 
Eldon. 

" Life is so ftdl of upsetting encounters," 
she said, trying to smile. 

" It's not an upsetting encounter with me 
to-night, is it?" he asked, laughing. 
" You're looking terribly depressed, or is it 
merely the dim religious light that gives 
you that appearance ? " 

" I am depressed. You would pass your 
evening more as you came to pass it if you 
went and danced.'' 

^^ But not so pleasantly as if I stay here 
with you." Then he put his arm along the 
back of the sofa just behind her shoulders, 
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and Nina felt many shades less desolate, 
<u.d . Btrong o<mriion that he wa. goii.^ 
to say something important. 

"Another old friend of yours is in 
town, too, Nina. Am I telling you news, 
or did you know it already ? " 



CHAPTEE X. 

MB. MAKNEBS'S FBOJECT AND PEABLS. 

" I KNEW it already," Nina said in a low 
voice. ♦ 

" You have heard, from him, then ? " he 
asked with prompt jealousy. 

" I have seen him/' she said. And his 
heart throbbed with a quicker pulsation as 
he thought, " The game is up then for me." 
He did not seem inclined to continue the 
conversation, and so, after a few moments, 
Nina said, 

"Tell me how you know that Mr. Bar- 
ringtonisintown." 

" How? Oh ! When I found that there 
was no chance of seeing my mother and you 
in the Park, I took a cab down to her house, 
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hoping to find you there still. I heard that 
you had all gone out together, and that my 
mother was expected back in half an hour. 
A friend of mine, who happened to be an 
acquaintance of Mr. Barrington's, was with 
me} and while we were standing at the 
window, waiting for my mother to come 
back, ray friend pointed out a man, who was 
calling at the house opposite, as ^ Gerald 
Barrington.' Of course he had no idea that 
I had any interest in the name ; but he 
pointed Barrington out as a man he knew." 

" Calling at the house opposite to your 
mother's?'' Nina almost gasped. "Are 
you sure — sure?^^ 

" Yes, quite sure," he answered in some 
surprise. 

"You did not hear from your mother, 
then, that that was the house Mrs. Eldon 
is living in ? " 

" No. Is it ? I didn't wait for my mother, 
after all. I was anxious to get home and 
have a quiet think by myself. Mrs. Eldon 
didn't mention to you that she expected Mr. 
Barrington ? " 
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" No. Perhaps she didn't expect him/' 
Nina suggested. 

*^I don't know; but I should imagine 
that he was expected. There was a man 
waiting to take his horse, and a pretty 
woman was standing at the window, dressed 
in black, and beaming with smiles ; he had 
the air of being expected, too, as he knocked 
at the door." John Manners would not say 
a word more than the truth, but he would 
not keep back a particle of it that might pain 
Nina. He was not ready to kill her, in 
order to effect her cure ; but he was willing 
to hurt her very much indeed for her future 
health's sake. 

" And did not he tell you that he was on 
intimate terms with Mrs. Eldon ? " he re- 
turned, after a brief silence. 

" How should he tell me ? " Nina said 
irritably. 

"Why should he not? It would haye 
been only natural and straightforward for 
him to mention such a fact to you, particu- 
larly as she was your intimate friend with 
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whom you were staying when you met him 
in the country, at a time he did not know 
her." 

''1 detest digging and delving into 
people's motives," Nina said warmly. 
" Perhaps he forgot it/' 

"In the joy of seeing you, perhaps he 
did. When did you see him ? " 

" This afternoon, after I parted with your 
mother," Nina said, gazing round upon 
him. 

" Then he must have been on his way to 
the lovely widow's house," he said, coldly 
and rather cruelly. "It could not have 
escaped his memory, then." 

" We did not speak to each other," Nina 
said, feeling driven to open confession. 

" Thank heaven for it ! " Mr. Manners 
said ; and as he said it he came a little 
nearer to Nina ; and the light in the room 
was very soft and low, and they were 
alone. 

" We only bowed to each other," Nina 
explained. And then she thought, "He 
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will think, if I don't tell him the truth, that 
I gaye him the initiative — ^that I repulsed 
him." And her heart and her taste revolted 
at practising any form of deceit towards 
this man at her side. 

" I was prepared to hear many words 
jfrom Gerald Barrington when I did see 
him," she said firmly. "I was expecting 
very important words from him. I can only 
hope you will not quite despise me when 
I tell you that my depression just now was 
due to disappointment. He passed me almost 
coldly.'^ 

" For your sake I can only say, thank 
Heaven for it ! " Mr. Manners said. But 
he sat more upright, and he moved his arm 
from the back of the sofa ; and Nina felt 
that the crisis had come that evening for 
him, and that he had passed it safely. 

*^If I could only condescend to make it 
clear to him that in my heart I am glad that 
it is so with Gerald Barrington, it would be 
all right, even now ; but I can't stoop to 
conquer." So she thought as she sat 
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twiating her fan and her handkerchief to 
pieces. And he watched her nervous moYe- 
ments and deplored her misguided fancy. 

" To think that she should wear the willow 
for a fellow who can leave her for the first 
fair fece bent kindly upon him ! '^ he thought. 
" To think that he should know so little of 
me as to believe me capable of continuing to 
love Gerald Barrington, after all!" she 
thought. And by "after all" she meant 
all that intimate communion and companion- 
ship which she had enjoyed with John 
Manners, and after the possibility had 
entered her mind of beipg offered a slight by 
Gerald Barrington. 

But they could not see each other's 
thoughts. Consequently they sat there, side 
by side, each misunderstanding the other's 
silence and embarrassment, and both being 
misunderstood by sundry sauntering guests, 
who came in and looked at them and went 
out again, and whispered it about that 
" Miss Delany was really getting desperate ! 
She didn't care how much she compromised 
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herself, provided she could only compromise 
John Manners by that seclusion into which 
she had plunged with him." And a few who 
knew a little — and but alittle — of his domestic 
relations, " wondered what Miss Graves 
would say ! " for it was getting pretty 
generally known in circles into which Mrs. 
Manners's mind had penetrated, that the 
pretty little cousin was brought up to town 
to marry John Manners. 

Miss Delany saw the looks, and guessed 
at the whisperings, and was superbly in- 
different to both. She had nothing to lose 
and nothing to gain, now that John Manners 
seemed to be calmly resigning her and his 
opportunity. In reality, their intercourse 
was restricted to the merest commonplaces 
aft^r she told him that Gerald Barrington 
and herself had held no communication. 
In appearance, it waa warm, close, and 
confiding. 

"When I went into the room Mr. Manners 
was leaning on his elbow by her side, with 
his head on her shoulder almost," one lady 
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said, moving John Manners many inches 
nearer to Nina than the facts of the case 
warranted. " If we don't hear that it's an 
engagement in a few days after this, it will 
be an outrage on society, and on your house 
in particular," another guest said to the 
hostess, who was daughterless and lenient. 

Appearances confirmatory of the worst 
that was feared, namely, that Mr. Manners 
was really and properly engaged to the belle 
whose brightness had been the theme of far 
too universal praise for far too long a time, 
were kept up to the last. It was on Mr. 
Manners's arm that Miss Delany descended 
at length to get into her step-mother's 
carriage. He had dutifully waited, close 
at hand, while she made her adieus, and he 
did not appear again. Inquiring friends 
were at once " satisfied " and savage. 

It chanced just about this time that old 
Mrs. Manners was seized with a mighty 
longing for uninterrupted routine and a 
return to the normal quiet of a country iife. 
She wanted to have hei" days and her hours 
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and her habits and little fidgets to herself ; 
and dear as her niece was to her, that niece, 
by reason of her youth, interfered with the 
placid harmony of the programme. * * It is 
high time that John made up his mind," the 
old lady thought, as she was dressing on the 
morning after that party at which John and 
I^ina had been considered to compromise 
each other. And then she resolved that 
she would speak to her son that day. 

She would have a capital opportunity for 
doing so — at least, so she thought. John 
was coming to dine with them; and after 
dinner, while Edith was discoursing sweet 
music in the front drawing-room, Mrs. 
Manners would, over the coffee that he loved, 
open her heart and unfold her desires to her 
son. Edith, as a niece, had been all that was 
desirable. She had been what some people 
would have called subservient to the master- 
ful old lady ; but it came easy to Edith to 
be so. As a daughter-in-law, she would, of 
course, be the same. Besides, Mrs. Manners 
having watched over them all her life, felt 
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sure of Edith's morals, " which was more 
than she did of most young women's,'' 
she added to herself. Additionally, she had 
a strong incentive to arranging the match 
without delay in a dawning fear she had of 
what she termed " Miss Delany's ways." 

Mrs. Manners did a great deal in the 
quiet, comfortable preparation line that day. 
She went out herself, in the heat of the day, 
and selected a bit of the biggest, pinkest 
salmon that the old court suburb could 
supply. Perfectly obliyious of the fact that 
her son was in the habit of dining at the best 
and most rechercM clubs, Mrs. Manners 
organized what she imagined would be a 
treat to him, in the shape of a repast in 
which many of the delicacies of the season 
had a place. ^^ Men are always more amen« 
able to reason after a good dinner," she told 
herself complacently, when she had made 
all her arrangements. And then, it being late 
in the afternoon, she went up to Edith's room 
to see what the girl thought of wearing. 

" John will be here soon. Are you nearly 
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ready, Edith ? " Mrs. Manners said, coming 
in with the animation of self-satisfied bustle 
upon her face. Edith was lying on the bed, 
reading, unexcited, sleepy, in fact, and 
consequently unsympathetic. 

''He surely won't be here two hours before 
dinner, aunt ? It's only half-past foilr." 

** At any rate, I should like you to be 
ready when he does come," the old lady said 
testily ; and then she bustled up to the door 
of the wardrobe, and asked what dress Edith 
meant to wear. 

" Oh ! it doesn't much matter," Edith said 
indifferently, without looking up from her 
book. 

" But I tell you it does matter ; not more 
than one girl in a thousand can afford to 
disregard her appearance, and you're not 
that one, my dear." 

**Who is coming?" Edith asked lan- 
guidly — ^the afternoon heat was making her 
very heavy ; moreover, she was in the midst 
of a very pleasant page of * Jenny Bell's ' 
adventures. 
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^^ John is coming." 

" Any one else, aunt ? " 

" No." 

*' Oh ! then, John never does notice dress. 
I shall wear that same spotted muslin." 

Mrs. Manners took out the spotted muslin 
and looked at it, and shook her head. 

'' It's tumbled," she said, ^* and to-night 
you must look your best, my dear ; put on 
your new white llama, with the blue velvet 
trimmings, and I will give you what I have 
always intended for you, that pearl necklet 
and bracelets that make your white skin 
look whiter." 

Then Edith roused up to the full know- 
ledge of all that was expected of and for 
her, and got off the bed, and began her 
toilet, looking very flushed and pretty. For 
though it was '* only John" who was coming 
to see how well she looked in the white 
llama, and the pearl necklet and bracelets, 
he became of importance in her eyes the 
instant she assumed (from his mother's 
manner) that he had the will as well as the 
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power to confer upon her the dignity of " a 
married woman." For blue-eyed Edith was 
a booby of the purest water, and she believed 
that the badge of matronhood would bring 
only honour and glory and consideration to 
her, with very few cares and unpleasant 
duties to balance these things. So she 
arrayed herself in full armour, and was ready 
to do battle against him long before John 
arrived. 

He came just at the right moment, j ust as 
the dinner was ready, just as his mother was 
getting impatient for his presence. It was 
pleasant to the old lady, since she had 
ordered her cuisine so carefully, to find that 
his appetite was hearty, and his palate 
pleased with that which she had provided 
for him. But it was not pleasant to her to 
find that he was grave, silent, self-absorbed ; 
that he was not amenable to the subtle 
flattery of dishes that ^' had been favourites 
of his." '* He will relax over the coffee," 
Mrs. Manners thought; so she set Edith 
down to the piano in the front-room, and 
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drew her son away to the softy cusliioiied 
sofa in the shaded back-room, where they 
were screened from the actual presence of the 
girl by the falling curtains that draped the 
division doorway. 

Edith played, glibly, decidedly badly, as 
half-instructed girls are apt to do. She 
played popular airs arranged for the display 
of much execution with a spirit and dash 
that attracted the ear and favourable regard 
of perambulating pot-boys on the delivery of 
" supper-beer " bent, but that did not strike 
a corresponding chord in the breast of John 
Manners. And she played dreamy pieces 
most undreamily, and bent her fair head 
about the while in eager attempt to catch 
the slightest sound of approbation from the 
other room. 

But all she did hear when she paused 
presently, in impatient vanity, were the 
words "Goon, my dear," from Mrs. Manners. 
So she went on, without heart, or soul, or 
taste, feeling sulkily convinced that her music 
and white llama and whiter skin, to which 
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the pearls were designed as a foil, were alike 
unnoticed and unappreciated. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Manners had opened her 
battery. 

"John," she began, when Edith was in the 
middle of one of the most prolonged thunder- 
claps, "I am thinking that when I leave 
this house in September I shall be glad to 
let it for the remainder of my term." 

" Are you tired of London, mother ? I 
fancied you would be before long.'' 

" If it suited my health I shouldn't be 
tired of it," Mrs. Manners said; "but I 
find that rest and quiet and my own old 
ways suit me best. Dear Edith, good as 
she is, is a charge to an old woman who has 
lived aJone so long." 

" I thought she was rather more of a com- 
fort than a charge," John said. 

" So she is," Mrs. Manners said decidedly; 
*^much more. Who could doubt it that 
knows her? The girl is goodness itself 
John ; and when I think she may be thrown 
away, no wonder I feel her to be a charge !" 
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'^ Has she fallen in love with a wrong 
man ? " he asked, laughing. 

" Far from it," she said hastUy. '^ If "— 
and here Mrs. Manners began to speak very 
significantly — ^' if her affections are engaged 
at all, it is by a man whom I should be the 
last person in the world to think the ^ wrong ' 
one in one sense, though I shall think him 
very wrong indeed if he does not respond." 

" My dear mother, come out as the match- 
maker ! " he said, as she put her hand on 
his arm and sunk her voice to a most im- 
pressive whisper. 

^' No, John. I should scorn to be that," 
she said energetically ; **but I should act a 
lie if I pretended not to wish for a certain 
match that might be made if only both were 
willing.*^ 

*^And are not both willing?" he said 
carelessly. 

" You can answer for one of them, my 
son." 

"Then I answer No," he said sadly. 
" Mother, I am sorry that you have set 
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your heart on this, but we can't have things 
as we like. Tpu must resign this cherished 
wish, as I may have to resign mine after long 
years of pertinacity. Don't grieve for Edith. 
My little cousin cares exactly as much for 
me as she would care for any other man who 
might possibly taarry her." 

Mrs. Manners sat tapping her clasped 
hands upon her lap for a few moments. He was 
her very dear son, but he had disappointed, 
thwarted, overruled her, and for a minute or 
two she had no sorrow, no sympathy to 
bestow upon his possible disappointment 
and heart-sickness. When she spoke it was 
to ask, 

'* John, is it that girl who comes here out 
of aflPected civility to me who is wasting your 
youth and spoiling your life — is it Miss 
Delany that you love in vain ? " 

"It is Miss Delany that I have loved in 
vain,'' he said quietly. Then he rose up, 
adding : " I shall not keep you up late to 
night, mother ; while T stay let us go into 
the other room with Edith." 
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Then they went in, and he sat himself 
down by Edith's side, and talked that kind 
of *' polite conversation '' to her which no 
man ever can talk to the woman he loves. 
And Edith knew that she had worn white 
llama and pearls in vain. 

He was very considerate as to her possible 
fatigue in the midst of that anxiety and 
doubt that he was feeling about Nina, and 
Nina's wishes and desires respecting Gerald 
Bandngton, and her own future. " I know 
that you dislike late hours," he said to his 
mother about half-past nine o'clock, and then 
he rose up to go away, and she did not seek 
to detain him. 

They did not make much pretence of 
cheerfulness when John was gone. Old 
Mrs. Manners was unconditionally and un- 
mistakably cross, and Edith began to quake 
with the fear that she should be called upon 
to surrender her pearls. Though she had 
not been told so in so many words, she felt 
sure, from the whole manner of the gift, that 
it had been bestowed in hope. What if it 
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should be taken away in despair ! Edith 
looked at them fondly as she unclasped and 
laid them down in their velvet case that 
night ; and she thought rather bitter things 
of her cousin John. 

Presently Mrs. Manners came to see her 
charge, as was her wont, the last thing before 
retiring to rest herself. 

" Well, Edith," she began, " have you 
had nearly enough of London ? '' 

" Not nearly," Edith said truthfully. 

" Then you won't like my plan just at 
first, my dear ; but you'll see the wisdom of 
it by-and-by. I shall give this house up in 
September, and go back to our Hampshire 
home, where we have friends and people to 
care for us." 

" Oh ! " Edith said. 

" I find that I must give up a project that 
was dear to me," Mrs. Manners went on, 
with a tremulous voice. ^* What that pro- 
ject was I needn't tell you now, for you can't 
help me to carry it out ; and my son is deaf 
to my wishes ; so I have nothing to stay for.' ' 
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^ I shall be IxainTT to s^» ladL. suce tou 
tidxik it bettex^^ Edith add, bhishing a 
Etde ; and th€ii lLr&. Msimen rose up and 
kiflBBd her ideee; and £dith nmmiTirQd, 
" Will Ton take the peads no*', aimT?^ 
and tLe answer was, 

^'Xo, ehfld; keep thfm, keep theni.'' 
80 Edili dept with a lisht heart, aftwalL 
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HOW SH£ HEARD IT. 



Sir Arthur Delant had been calmly con- 
tent to know that the widow of his ward 
was well jointured and in good health 
while she stayed far away from him. But as 
soon as he heard that she was accessible, 
easily accessible from Eccleston Square, he 
became anxious to see her well-being with 
his own eyes, and to hear " what she meant 
to do, poor thing ! " with his own ears. 

Accordingly, the morning after the day on 
which Nina had accidental?^ met with Mrs. 
Eldon, Sir Arthur declared it to be his 
intention to * * drive into Kensington about 
four, with his wife and daughter and call on 
Frank's widow.'' But Lady Delany, who 
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did not know Gertrude, chose to picture the 
latter as a fretful, sorrowful, uninteresting 
country lady ; and so Lady Delany excused 
herself from making the visit ; therefore it 
fell upon Nina to go while her wound was 
still fresh. For it was a wound, this dis- 
covery she had made, that Mrs. Eldon was 
concealing something relating to Gerald 
Barrington from her (Nina). It might be a 
very slight something — it might be the 
merest casual intimacy, of such an uninte- 
resting nature that Mrs. Eldon did not think 
it worth mentioning. It "might be*' that 
this was the true solution of the mystery 
that had been maintained. But Nina did 
not believe it. 

Mrs. Eldon was at home. Mrs. Eldon 
received them in her fascinating, seductively 
furnished little drawing-room, looking rather 
languid from the heat, but very much happier 
than Sir Arthur had expected to see her 
look. Even her mourning, deep as it was, 
had almost a coquettish gracefulness about 
it, Nina thought angrily. Why could not 
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Gertrude be content to look her worst for a 
little time longer for poor Frank's sake, 
instead of putting on that cloud of airily 
felling crape which she called a domino, 
and declared she wore for coolness ? ^ 

^* You left me so quickly yesterday that I 
had scarcely a moment to speak to you, 
Nina," Mrs. Eldon said, when Sir Arthur 
had expressed his gratification at seeing her 
" at all," and '' well," and '' there," and had 
congratulated her on the situation of her 
house, and its arrangement, and on its being 
" so easy of access." 

" I had better leave Nina with you until 
the evening," Nina's father said, in a burst 
of good feeling. He was rather anxious to 
get away himself, now that he had done his 
duty to the ^ * poor young widow of his poor 
young ward." Mrs. Eldon was very pretty, 
but in these latter years of his life he had come 
to have a feeling of distrust for young pretty 
women. His own wife was *^ one of them," 
and in his innermost heart he knew that he 
would have been a far happier man if he 
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had never sought to win and wear that 
youthful prettiness of hers. Moreover, he 
was apt to bore himself in the society of 
people who were not sympathetic to his inte- 
rests, and prompt in rejoinder and allusion 
to the topics of the day. Accordingly, now 
he felt that he should be glad to get himself 
away as speedily as possible; but as he 
wished to seem cordial and hearty and plea- 
sant, he determined that he would leave 
Nina, 

" Papa," Nina said quickly, ^* my staying 
may interfere with Mrs. Eldon's plans; 
another evening, Gertrude, not this." 

^' Yes, this, please," Mrs. Bldon said, im- 
patiently. "Plans! I have no plans. I 
shall be charmed if you will stay and cheer 
my loneliness, Nina." Then Nina protested 
again against doing so, but more faintly this 
time, and her protests were overruled ; and, 
finally, Sir Arthur Delany went away with- 
out her. 

The hostess took her guest up into her 
flower-perfumed chamber, and even before 
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TSiDSL had taken off her bonnet she felt that 
there was constraint between them, and that 
she had been unwise to stay. " Papa has 
almost forced me to bore you, Gertrude," 
she said ; ^' and you look tired, and would 
rather be alone, I dare say.^' 

" No, I wouldn't. What makes you say 
that ?'' Mrs. Eldon said, shaking her head. 
" We are not quite accustomed to one an- 
other up here yet. I am glad we are to 
have this evening together ; we shall wear 
off our stiff edges." 

But the stiff edges did not wear off 
speedily. They both seemed afraid to go 
back to the old days and discuss them ; 
and the new ones had not supplied them 
with sufficient matter in common to con- 
verse about. An oppression that was not 
entirely atmospheric hung over them, and 
they could not disperse it with eau de Cologne 
and fans. A dozen times, at least, !Nina was 
on tlie point of mentioning Gerald Barring- 
ton; but a vivid remembrance of what 
Gertrude had considered her (Nina's) folly 
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of old about him restrained her. ^' What- 
ever he may be to her now," Miss Delany 
thought, " lover or firiend, whatever he is, if 
he is not mentioned between ns to-night, he 
will be unmentionable almost in future. 
I wish, without telling her so bluntly, she 
could understand' that I haven't an atom of 
love for him now." 

Dinner was a diversion. They relaxed a 
little during dinner — ^relaxed into natural- 
ness and cordiality, so much so that Nina 
resolved within herself to have the truth 
out, by some means or other, when they 
should get back to the drawing-room. 

It was hard to begin, though. In the 
first place, Gertrude was very restless. She 
kept on flitting about from sofa to chair, 
and from chair to fender-stool, in a way that 
was very unlike her usual calm. She made 
Nina try her " new piano ; " she became 
engrossingly anxious to hear Miss Delany. 
In fact, she fidgeted to a degree that made 
the introduction of a serious subject almost 
impossible. 
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At last, about a quarter to eight o'clock, 
after giving a glance out of her flower- 
wreathed window, Mrs. Eldon seated her- 
self abruptly on the sofa by Nina, and 
said, 

^^How opinions alter and get modified 
and softened by fuller knowledge of that 
which they were formed upon originally; 
how we all change, don't we, Nina ? '' 

" Yes, happily and unhappily,'' Nina said 
in some confusion. 

''Happily, or unhappily, we do change; 
that is the great point. Nina, I have had 
great diflBculty in making up my mind what 
I ought to do by you just at present ; whe- 
ther I ought to let events roll on and you 
be taken by surprise, or whether I ought to 
prepare you for something." 

" Prepare me, by all means," Nina said. 

'' I will, then. At eight o'clock an old 
friend of yours is coming here, Mr. Bar- 
rington." She paused and looked eagerly 
into Nina's face. Nina was absolutely 
composed. 
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" I am glad you have told me," she said.T 

" Yes ? I could not hesitate to tell you," 
Mrs. Eldon said warmly, forgetting the 
statement she had just made relative to the 
diflGlculty she had had in making up her 
mind as to what she ought to do, ^* I could 
not trap you into meeting him without 
knowing your wishes about it." 

* * You have learned to tolerate him, 
then," Nina said. And for a few moments 
she wrestled with a strong inclination she 
had to remind Gertrude how she used to rail 
Bt and censure the man who was coming. 

"I have learned to know him," Mrs. 
Eldon said gravely. ** During that long, 
sad time that I stayed at Ardleigh alone he 
was thoughtful and considerate for me in a 
way I did not appreciate at the time." 

" But you have learned to do so since," 
Nina said with the shadow of a sneer on her 
lip. Mrs. Eldon saw, and was quick to 
resent the shadow. 

" I should have been blind — dull, indeed, 
— if 1 had not, Nina." 
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" You have prepared me now. Tell me 
something more/' Miss Delany said. 

^^ Nina, there are things that are too hard 
to explain all in a minute." 

^^ Gradual changes of sentiment rank 
among these hard things, don't they, Ger- 
trude? I will understand without your 
telling me." 

^^ It has come on so gradually, and yet 
so quickly, that I have never been able to 
decide at which point I ought to have begun 
confiding in you," Mrs. Eldon said softly. 
<< Nina, I am longing to ask you something; 
may I?" 

"Yes," Nina said. But before Mrs. Eldon 
could ask her question there came a knock 
at the door, and the next instant Mr. Bar- 
rington was ushered into the room. 

"My dear Gertrude — " he began; and 
then he stopped, for he saw Nina, and he 
looked at once angry, confused, ashamed, 
and agitated. And so she met the old love 
again. 

" I have been having a long pleasant talk 
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with Gertrude," Nina said, rising, with- 
out the least embarrassment, and holding 
out her hand to him. '^ And you have been 
our theme for the last few minutes. But I 
had not time to hear all your address to her 
has told me. I do congratulate you so 
thoroughly, and wish you such happi- 
ness.'' 

He was obliged to shake her hand and to 
look her in the face, feeling that " fickleness 
and false position " were stamped legibly on 
his brow. But Nina looked frank and 
beaming, and Gertrude looked radiant and 
lovely, and he recovered his normal debonnair 
bearing, and secretly congratulated himself 
on this dread ordeal being passed. 

The Delanys' carriage came for Nina soon 
after this, and Gertrude snatched a minute 
alone with her old friend, when the old 
friend went up to put on her bonnet, 

" Nina, what do you think of me ?'' she 
exclaimed. " Are you horrified, disgusted 
—what?"' 

"Neither one nor the other. A little 
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surprised ; but that is a feeling that will 
soon wear off. What were you going to 
ask me when Mr. Barrington came in and 
stopped you ? " 

' ^ This conclusion to which we have come 
does not clash with your feelings, does it ? "' 

^' No, no, no ! not one ! '' Nina said 
vehemently. 

^' There will be nothing but pleasure, 
there will not be a shadow of awkwardness 
in our interviews with you when we are 
married?" Gertrude asked eagerly and 
inquiringly. And Nina's reply was, 

'^ Certainly not — if we all wish it." Then 
she took leave of Gertrude and went down, 
and Gerald Barrington handed her to her 
carriage, and breathed a benediction upon 
her for going away so soon. 

He had not quite resumed his easy air 
when he re-entered the room where Ger- 
trude was ; he knew that she had marked 
his confusion, and he was not quite sure 
how she might feel about it. But Mrs. 
Eldon, secure in his present undivided 
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homage, was very tender to the feelmgs of 
the man she loved. 

" I think Nina is prettier than ever ; don^t 
you ? " she said, without looking at him. 

'^ No indeed — I do not. I hear that she 
is engaged to a Mr. Manners ; do you think 
it^s true ? " 

" I know he wants her to be engaged to 
him, and I believe she is very fond of him ; 
so, that being the case, we will hope it is 
true.'' So they got over their little diffi- 
culty concerning her. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

HOW SHE TOLD IT. 

Several days elapsed betweenNina's discov- 
ery of the fact of the pretty widow's engage- 
ment to her (Nina's) own old love and the 
necessity of imparting it to John Manners. 
'' I shall tell him myself the instant I see 
him," she thought ; " and I shall add that I 
was shocked just at first. He will think 
that I was stung by jealousy, and he will be 
mistaken, but I can't help that." Then she 
went on to explain to herself, with much 
elaboration of argument, that it would be 
utterly impossible to explain the facts of the 
case satisfactorily to John Manners. And 
then she resented such an idea obtruding 
itself upon her — and arrranged a form of 
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explanation to be offered to him, after 
all. 

It was not speedily demanded. The cur- 
rent of events carried them apart for several 
days— quite long enough for Nina to feel 
that her everyday life would be more dreary 
henceforth without John Manners than it 
had ever been before. Young Lady Delany 
was now the mother of two daughters, and, 
in her maternal anxiety for their future 
well-being, she foresaw much that was de- 
trimental to them in Nina's continued pre- 
sence. ' ^ When my own girls are old enough 
to go out^ I shall be hampered with that old 
maid — ^for Nina will be an old maid by that 
time,'' Lady Delany would say indiscrimi- 
nately to her husband, her maid, and any one 
else who would listen to her. Sir Arthur 
resignedly declared that perhaps she was 
contemplating a trouble that never might 
arise — their small daughters might not Kve 
to grow up ; but this view of the case was 
not found consolatory. 

The projected alliance between Mrs, Eldon 
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and Gerald Barringtoii was a fruitful theme 
of annoyance in the Delany household, and 
I^ina was compelled to hear it discussed 
daily with nearly every visitor who came to 
the house. There was poignant pain to the 
girl in this, for her own engagement to 
Gerald Barrington was an unforgotten thing 
with many of the old friends of the family. 
Moreover, she could not bring herself to 
avow that she saw anything " indecent » in 
Mrs. Eldon's marrying a second time. And 
when she would not avow this, her step- 
mother sarcastically suggested that " Nina 
feared being suspected of tasting sour grapes, 
but that in her prudence she overshot her 
mark, and was too generous for it to be be- 
lieved true." Altogether, Nina repented 
herself of having unearthed her old friend, 
and of having surprised her old friend's 
secret. 

For three or four days after Mrs. Manners 
and her son had come to the clear and defi- 
nite understanding as to each other's hopes 
and intentions which has been described. 
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John stayed away from the maternal roof, 
and tried to persuade himself that his mother 
would be indifferent as to her non-success in 
the furthering of that scheme which the dear 
old domestic diplomatist had come to London 
to carry out. Still, though he tried to per- 
suade himself that this was the case, he felt 
shy of going down and facing the girl who 
had been offered him in matrimony, and 
whom he had rejected — rejected kindly and 
politely, but still rejected. He felt a little 
flushed in the face as he thought of the 
possibility of Edith knowing what was going 
on in the back room that night while she 
was making sweet music in the front. And 
when he had reflected upon this possibility he 
did hope that the poor little thing with the 
pure white brow, and the forget-me-not eyes, 
and the feeble mind, had not learned to love 
hiuL If she had — Well, at any rate, 
he would see Nina Delany first, and give her 
clearly to understand that he did not think 
it well for man to live alone. 

Fraught with this determination he went to 
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Eccleston Square and knocked at the Delanys' 
door at an hour in the afternoon when he 
knew that the hottest sun would never drive 
Lady Dekny to seek the shelter of her own 
roof. He was fortunate — there was no ex- 
ception this day to that rule on which he had 
relied. Lady Delany was not at home — and 
Miss Delany was. 

He had to wait alone in the drawing- 
room for some little time before she came to 
him. And while he was waiting he made 
up his mind definitely, as he believed, as 
to what he would say and do. He had 
no false shame in the matter. Twice before 
he had asked this lady to marry him, and 
twice she had refused to do so. But in 
her last refusal there had been an element 
of regret for her own determination. This 
third time would be the last of his asking 
her, not because he would be ashamed to 
make a fourth, or a fifth, or even a sixth 
application for that which he much desired, 
but because time was going on; and he 
knew that if she said him nay now, he 
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would never again be able to feel very 
ardent about her sayinff yes. 

Lady Ddany-, Jl^g-xoo- wa, a very 

pleasant place to wait in. The wide win- 
dows were opened on to the balcony, and 
broad beds of scarlet geranium and migno- 
nette spread out in that subtile London 
sweetness of theirs before him. They had 
attained their fullest luxuriance now in the 
autumn, as metropolitan horticultural eflforts 
always do, just as people are about to quit 
town, and they gave him pleasant ideas 
of how the outside of his house in Vere 
Street might be made to look under the 
management of a wife. '* I hope with all 
my heart that Nina will be the one to 
manage them; but if she will not, why 

then ^^ He could not completely word 

his thought, for at that instant the door 
opened and Nina came in. 

Prettier than ever — ay, and looking as 
young BB ever too, he fancied, in his great ad- 
miration for her. And far more cordial than 
ever, it seemed to him. Both hands came out 
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to greet him. Cheeksflushedand eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. Even under the excitement 
of recently acquired pearls, Edith could 
never look like this. 

She seated herself close to the open win- 
dow, in the shade that was cast by the pink 
striped awning that covered the balcony, in 
the current of sweet air that was wafted in 
over the blooming mignonette He placed 
himself opposite to her, feeling almost sorry 
that time was going on so fast, and that he had 
so definitely made up his mind that this 
was to be the last time of asking. 

" Have you seen my mother and my 
cousin since I dined there the other night ? " 
he began, for it was part of his plan to tell 
her his mother's wishes about Edith and 
himself. 

"No; but I have seen Mrs. Eldon and 
Mr, Gerald Harrington again/' 

"And they have solved the little mys- 
tery ? " he asked. 

" Yes. After all, it is no mystery ; it is 
the natural result of a certain set of cir- 
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Gumstances. They are engaged and will be 
married to each other as soon as her year of 
mouming has expired." 

*^I am heartily glad of it," he said. ' 

" So am I," she put in quietly. 

*^ Nina," he began, feeling rather more 
agitated than he had felt, on the previous oc- 
casions, *^ before you told me this even, I 
had resolved upon asking you that old 
question again : this confirms me in that re- 
solve. Shall I tell you why I made it, and 
why T mean this to be the last time ? " 

^' Yes, tell me," she stammered out. So 
he too was going to show her that ties, 
strongly as they bound him now, would not 
bind him for ever if she tested them too 
severely. 

"Well, until the other day — the day after 
I met you last — the possibility of my ever 
marrying any other woman never entered 
my mind. On that day my mother worded 
the idea very distinctly ; and since then I 
have been thinking that even if I cannot 
love, I may be a happier man than I am 
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now in being loved by a single-minded, 
good-hearted little creature like my cousin. 
But before I fall back upon this silver possi- 
sibility I will try one more to realise that 
golden one which I have had before me so 
long. That you have come to like me better, 
I am sure — ^have you come to like me well 
enough to marry me ? " 

*^ Yes/^ Nina said ; ** I have done that for 
a long time. I did that when you asked me 
in the garden at Font de Brigne ; but I 
thought myself half-pledged." And th^i 
she told him all her indiscretion iu going to 
Sedgwick. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

AT NIGHT IN VEEE STREET. 

The lady's &mily heard of it with the 
greatest satisfaction, and Lady Delany of- 
fered at once to take all the trouble of fdr^ 
nishing off Mr. Manners's hands. " Nina's 
a baby about bargains," she said, ^^but I 
have a natural aptitude for making them ; 
besides, I shall bave such pleasure in doing 
it, for if that house is done with taste it will 
be perfect." Lady Delany was so warm on 
the subject in her goodwill that they had 
some difficulty in saying themselves from 
the carpets and curtains of her heart, acd 
the consequent bills. However, she was 
restrained by the statement from Nina that 
they meant to marry first and furnish after- 
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ward — an unconventional proceeding that 
robbed Lady Delany of half her pleasure 
in the marriage. 

But the gentleman's family did not hear of 
it with pleasure. On the contrary, when 
Edith heard of it she manifested a little 
spiteful scorn that betokened anything but 
pleasure. John had been closeted with his 
mother an hour before dinner, and had gone 
away when dinner was announced ; and Mrs, 
Manners had sat down to the table in tears 
and anger. From the hour in which she had 
taken Edith to live with her she had fdUy 
intended that her son should marry her 
niece. Now this intention was frustrated 
by a girl whom she (Mrs. Manners) did not 
like. Accordingly she felt angry and hardly 
used ; and her mood when she was these 
things was not pleasant. 

She had not been pleasant to her son. He 
had told her of his engagement, and his hope 
that the marriage would soon take place, in 
as few words as possible. And she had re- 
ceived the communication in grim silence. 
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Edith.'' 
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Then he had asked her afltectionately to say 
something hopeful and kind to him on this 
the realization of his long-cherished hope. 
Then she had broken the grim silence to 
utter even grimmer words, 

'^ You might as well have told me this the 
other evening when I spoke to you about 



^ ' But, mother, I did not know it myself 
then." 

" Oh ! I dare say you knew very well that 
she would snap at you directly you asked 
her!" Mrs. Manners said. And then he 
could not help laughing as he remembered 
how his experience contradicted his mother's 
aspersion. 

" I shall ask Edith to be one of the bride's- 
maids," he said ; and at that Mrs. Manners 
did grow very wrathful indeed, giving her 
son to understand clearly that she would not 
give her consent to any act by which his 
bridal with Miss Delany might be the more 
graced in the eyes of the world. 

^* It's a trifling obstacle to the carrying 
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out of that plan," she said, ** that I shall be 
far away from here by the time you're mar- 
ried, and that I do rely on Edith's gratitude 
80 far as to expect that she won't desert 
me." 

After this John went away, feeling that 
he could do no good by remaining, and Mrs. 
Manners went down to dinner, as has been 
said. 

Edith had scented a disclosure and a se- 
cret in some mysterious way, and was disap- 
pointed that her cousin had gone away, 
instead of staying to dinner, as was his 
wont, when he came to see them late in the 
afternoon. 

" John seems to have been in a hurry to- 
day, aunt," she said, as she seated herself; 
and Mrs. Maimers made no reply for a 
minute or two, but took the opportunity, 
when the servant went out of the room, of 
saying, 

" John had nothing very pleasant to say, 
so he's just as well gone." 

" Oh ! " Edith said. 
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^* He came to tell me that he is going to 
be married to Miss Delany,'* Mrs. Manners 
said, hesitatingly, half fearing how Edith 
might take it, for it seemed to her as un- 
natural that Edith should not love John as 
it was that John should not love Edith. 

" Then she's tired of waiting any longer 
for Mr. Barrington,'' Edith said vivaciously; 
and then she told how she had heard from 
her maid, who had heard it from Mrs. 
Eldon's maid, that Mr. Barrington had jilted 
Miss Delany for the beautiful widow. ^* It 
really would have looked better if she had 
waited a month or two longer, wouldn't it, 
aunt? for she must think that, living so 
near, you will hear this about Mrs. Eldon, 
and she must think that when you hear it, 
you'll tell John." 

But in spite of all this violence that was 
doniB by it to the sensitive feelings of those 
connected with him, John Manners was very 
happy in Ms engagement-quite happy 
enough to make him anxious to terminate it 
in marriage — about the best tribute that can 
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be paid by a man to the preliminary 
stage. 

It was expedient that they should be 
married before the Delanys left town for 
the end of the summer and the autumn; 
and so Nina's time was well taken up, and 
she was able to justify herself to herself for 
suffering such a long time to pass before she 
went to acquaint Mrs. Eldon of the coming 
change. At last, two days before the one 
appointed for her wedding, she went down 
to the Victoria-road, and found the widow 
alone and sad ; and yet not sad exactly, but 
most strangely quiet, and suppressed in look 
and manner. 

" Gertrude,'* Nina said, after about ten 
minutes' talk on desultory subjects, '*you 
don't say you wonder why I have not been 
here for a long time." 

"I think I have left off wondering at 
anything," Gertrude said, smiling softly. 

" Then I'll create the emotion for vou 
again. I am going to marry John Man- 
ners." 
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" I have not lost the power of being glad, 
I find," Gertrude said heartily. 

** Thank you. That^s nicely, judiciously, 
sweetly, kindly said. I am going to marry 
him, and to love him, and to be very happy 
with him. I have not lost the power of 
wondering. I wonder if our married paths 
will cross ! " 

Just for an instant a look of pain swept 
over Gertrude's face. Then she smiled it 
down, and said, 

" I shall cross your married path often, I 
hope, dear ; but that is all over between Mr. 
Barrington and me. I am bound to tread my 
path without a guide, pledged to be one in- 
stead.'* 

" What do you mean ? Broken oflP your 
engagement? Has Gerald Barrington 
shown himself weak and unstable to you ? " 

" No ; indeed he has not ; but poor 
Frank's child will be bom soon. In my 
grief and excitement I did not know that I 
was to be a mother. Now I do know it, and 
I'll have my child to myself, since it has 
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lost its own fether ; but I am very weak 
about it now, Nina.'' Here she began to 
cry. " I have only just strength enough to 
stick to my determination — ^not to talk about 
it" 

As may be supposed, in spite of this de- 
claration they did talk about it a great deal, 
and Nina found herself advocating the cause 
of this man, who would lose a good woman 
whom he loved a second time in his life, if 
Gertrude did not relent. But Gertrude gave 
no signs of relenting ; indeed, she seemed 
to think that it would be idle to do so now, 
for she had taken what she called her last 
leave of Gerald Barrington, and believed 
that he had gone abroad. At any rate he 
had left London, and gone she knew not 
whither. 

There was a happy comiug home to the 
pretty house in Vere-street some six months 
after this. John Manners and his wife had 
curtailed their wedding tour, and come back 
to lodgings adjacent to their own house, in 
order that they might personally superintend 
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the arrangement of the furniture, which 
Lady Delany had not been allowed to select 
And now, on this particular night, the 
house was ready, and they were on their way 
to it in a cab, packed with their travelling 
trunks, and the trifles that will accumulate 
even when one is in lodgings, and doing 
without everything. They were talkmg 
about Gertrude, who was the mother of a 
pretty boy, and well enough to have pro- 
mised to come and spend the following day 
with them, and Nina was affecting to half 
shake her head about the pretty boy having 
come after all, since his doing so was the 
cause of poor Gerald Barrington being cast 
adrift again. 

*• She never did a wiser thing in her life 
than in casting him adrift," John Manners 
said. 

^^ I can understand your feeling that about 
me, but not about Gertrude." 

^^ Can't you understand my feeling it 
about any woman worthy of a thought? 
He hadn't it in him to be faithful ; if he 
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had he would have been more favoured. 
What he turned from you the first time ! 
You yourself have described his wife to 
me." 

" And you yourself have told me you 
contemplated the idea of Edith, if I had said 
No, the last time you asked me," Mrs. Man* 
ners said, laughing. 

^'Ah! that was a different thing," Mr. 
Manners remarked. And then the cab 
stopped at their own door, and they got out. 

But after they had got out of the cab, and 
before they could get into the house, a gen- 
tleman came strolling past with a young and 
very lovely girl leaning on his arm ; and the 
girl was looking up into his face with an im- 
passioned warmth that can never be feigned ; 
and chokingly, regardless of those in the 
streets, was imploring him to ^ ' marry her 

now, or she would — she would " And 

he, turning a careless ear to her, half glanced 
at the lady who was going to cross from the 
cab to the door ; and his face was the face of 
Gerald Barrington. 
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To think of all he had suffered for her in 
years gone by, and of all she had suffered 
for him — of his trials and temptations he 
had brought upon himself — of the easy 
modes of self- consolation — of all the weak- 
ness and all the charm of the man, was the 
work of one instant. Then she remembered 
the evil effect the outcast feeling is sure to 
haye on the man. And she stretched her 
hand out to him and called him by name, and 
bid him '' mark the address and come and 
see her husband and herself to-morrow.'* 

" So I mark my entrance into your home 
with an indiscretion, John," she said half- 
deprecatingly, when they had got themselves 
into the house. 

" Not with an indiscretion," he said ap- 
provingly. " But he won't come.'' 

" I judge him more leniently and more 
kindly. He will come. It is Gertrude's 
desertion which has brought him to this ; 
but he shall not revenge himself on Gertrude 
by cruelly treating that poor girl." 

**He will not come," Mr. Manners re- 
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peated. And the result proved him right. 
The morrow came, and Nina watched for 
him anxiously, and watched in vain. But 
the four o'clock post brought her a letter 
from him, containing these few words : 

. " This morning I married the girl you saw 
with me last night. She was good till she 
knew me ; and an angel interposed for her 
last night, and saved her. Since my mar- 
riage I have taken our passage to Australia, 
where I am going to work and lead a new 
life." 

She never heard of the old love again. 



THE END. 



WHEN THE TIDE TURNED. 



I HAD heard and read and thought a good 
deal about solitude, but I had never felt it 
until last June twelvemonths. Then its 
fangs fastened upon me, and bit into my 
pride and sensibility in a way that, though 
it might have been good for the artist half 
of my nature, was very hard for the more 
womanly part of me to bear. 

For five or six years I had been before 
the public in the semi-obscurity of the 
pages of some second-rate magazines. I 
was not writing for the gratification of my 
"puerile vanity,'' as some of my acquaint- 
ances were good enough to believe ; nor for 
the mere love of filthy lucre. I was writing 
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for my life, for I could not dig, and to beg I 
was ashamed* And as fete and my for- 
bears had combined to leave me entirely 
dependent on my exertions, why, I made 
them in the only field that would yield me 
any return. That was alL 

I was a young girl, when the onus of 
myselJF fell upon me. But, during these 
five or six years, I had lost my youth, and 
grown a gaunt woman, compared to the 
bright girl I had been when I took the 
burthen up. My yellow hair had not 
grown grey, but it had lost its lustre. And 
the roundness of youth had left my cheeks, 
and the hopefulness of youth had lapsed out 
of my heart. The battle that a woman 
fights against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, in the literary arena, is an exhausting 
one, and there is no platform a little way 
up Parnassus whereon she may venture to 
rest. 

But for all its difficulties and disappoint^ 
ments, for all its drawbacks and vicissitudes, 
I lovea the life, and would not have ex- 
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changed it for a more assured, safer, more 
luxurious one, that was at tiie same time 
a tamer one. I loved the life. The bitters 
preponderated in my cup, truly ; but, then, 
they were tonic-bitters, that taught me to 
relish the sweets more keenly. 

The law of compensation works: I was 
in the society that was most congenial and 
sympathetic to me — the society of my 
fellow-labourers of the pen. And if stray 
members of that society did occasionally 
denounce my efforts through a column and 
a half of waspishly well-turned sentences, 
why, I had the satisfaction of feeling that 
it might do me good eyentually, and that 
probably they had equally hard-measure 
dealt out to them from some other quarter. 

But this year, this happy year of years, 
I had made a success, and marked an epoch 
in my career. A wayward fate ordained 
that a noyel of mine should please the 
popular palate. There was as little reason 
for the success, probably, as there had been 
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for the former failures. However, as the 
sun condescended to shine upon me at last, 
I was not going to quarrel with the motive- 
lessness of his rays. So I generally gathered 
my roses while I could, and rejoiced over the 
goods the gods gave me. 

I was very much alone in the world. I 
was absolutely without family-tie of any 
kind ; and, though some of the friendships 
I had formed were honest and true and 
lasting, they were not of an all-absorbing 
nature. They none of them would have 
held me back for half an hour, had the 
carrying out of my plans demanded my pre- 
sence at the other end of the world. I liked 
my iriends. They composed a society that 
was essentially full of brightness and vitality. 
They were all workers like myself — soldiers 
who served the almighty cause of Progress, 
in some way or other, though they might 
be fighting under diflferent commanders; 
artists, men and women who, in the eyes of 
those endowed with the '^grosser mind," 
defiled themselves by touching pen and ink 
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and paint-brushes, as a profession, and who, 
in the eyes of others, were of the highest 
order of the grandest aristocracy. My very 
dear friends and fellow-labonrers these, biit 
still insuflScient to fill up all the crevices in 
my sometimes lonely life. 

It was while my book was having the run 
of the press, while it was being much read 
and talked about, that the June roses began 
to bloom, I was basking in the rays of my 
newly-risen sun of prosperity very happily 
and lazily, when a break occurred in the 
serene surface of my life. 

At a crowded party, at a well-known 
painter's house, in one of the western 
suburbs of London, I met a lady, one night, 
who was outside all the interests of my set, 
and who seemed like an alien among us. 
The buz2 of talk on all sides of her, that was 
clear and coherent enough to all of us, was 
a chaotic mass of incomprehensibe allusions 
to her. 

I watched her with a little amusement, 
and a great deal of pity, for a time. 
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She was striving to engage in a discus- 
sion that was going on close to her — a lite- 
rary discussion it may be called, since it 
was about a book. But I saw her bewil- 
derment growing every moment, as the 
author, and his chances of good notices in 
such-and-such journals, and the certainty of 
his receiving severe castigations in others, 
were freely handled. 

I knew that her simple faith in the infel- 
libility of critical notices was gone for ever, 
and I began to wonder who she could be, 
to have held it so long. 

"Who is that handsome, middle-aged 
woman in maroon velvet ? '' I asked of our 
host, a distinguished portrait-painter, pre- 
sently. And he told me she was a Mrs. 
Heathcote, a wealthy widow, whose charms 
he had been recently employed in depicting 
in oils. 

*' She's not half a bad woman," he went 
on, "in spite of her dressing like a fashion- 
plate, and talking like a fool. She thinks 
all you lady novelists just a shade better 
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than the beasts that perish. Shall I intro- 
duce you ? " 

" By all means. I'll make her alter her 
verdict," I said, carelessly taking the first 
step on the path I was to travel in her 
company, 

"Mrs. Heathcote, let me introduce you 
to Miss Turner," he said, and I saw in a 
moment that her dignity was hurt. 

She was the married woman, and, by all 
the canons of her code, I ought to have been 
presented to her ! 

Inwardly laughing, 1 sat down to make 
the best of her, and of the situation. 

Before I set the scene, and speak the 
words, I will put the dramatis personce before 
the reader. 

I have spoken of Mrs. Heathcote already 
as a ^^ middle-aged woman in maroon 
velvet." This I honestly state at once 
would not have appeared a true description 
of her to the majority of observers. But, 
then, the majority have not their powers of 
observation quickened by the knowledge 
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that by those powers alone they live. We 
whose mission it is to reproduce, either on 
paper or on canvas, what we see, see things 
more sharply and clearer, by God's mercy, 
than do those whose daily bread does not 
depend in a great measure on their perspi- 
cacity and fidelity. The artist-eye, whether 
it is to gnide the pen or the pencil, must, 
of stem necessity, be piompt to detect. 

So, now, I sat down by Mrs. Heathcote's 
side, feeling that, though the verdict of the 
many would adjudge her guilty of only 
thirty years or so, I had been lenient in 
ticketing her middle-aged. 

I grant to the many that the widow was 
comely of form and features, and marvel- 
lously fresh in complexion and expression. 

Ab I sat by her side, mterohanging pla- 
titudes — what could one interchange with 
such a woman but platitudes ? — I felt almost 
that, despite her twenty years of seniority, 
I looked the older woman in some respects. 

She had the dark-brown hair and the 
grey eyes that are not given U> paling and 
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feding early. The first was well and care- 
fally arranged — and so were the latter, for 
that matter. 

Mrs. Heathcote evidently believed that 
her forte was ^' expression." and she con- 
strained her rather prominent orbs to re- 
volve slowly, with a .sort of languishing, 
" fly-not-yet " expression, and brought out 
all their possible effects with a dusky powder 
lightly applied to the lower lid. 

Unquestionably she was what dress- 
makers' apprentices and the youngest of 
young men would have called a "fine 
figure." She had height and breadth, and 
these would have combined their forces 
pleasingly enough, if she had not com- 
pressed herself in obedience to some tyran- 
nical law of fashion and imaginary law of 
beauty. 

As it was, she seemed to me merely a 
light, heaving mass of fine, fair-looking 
flesh; and, as I looked at her short thick 
nose, sensuous jaw, and revolving eyes, I 
wonder how my artist-friend (severely prac- 
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tical as I knew him to be) could have made 
that type the object of his art for the requi- 
site number of sittings. 

"I have heard of you before to-night, 
Miss Turner/' she said to me, with that in- 
describably oflfensive air of recognition 
which some people think themselves justi- 
fied in bestowing upon such of their fellow- 
creatures as use the brains God has bestowed 
upon them. And I being very happy and 
successful at the time, feigned a little 
surprise, and threw my line as lightly as I 
could. 

" This is the first time 1 ever visited at a 
professional person's house," she was good 
enough to say, presently, putting her glass 
up to her eye as she spoke, and giving a 
sweeping glance around. " Mr. Braith was 
anxious for me to come — very anxious 
indeed. You know I'm having him paint 
my picture ? " 

I expressed my knowledge of the tact as 
briefly as possible, and then she went on : 

" I have suffered tortures of indecision 
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about whom I should select to paint my 
portrait ; but I haven't the slightest cause 
to regret the selection I have made I want 
the picture for a present, and so I was doubly 
anxious. Are you a judge of paintings? 
If you are, you may like to see this. They 
tell me Braith is excelling himself! " 

She made the offer in such perfect good 
faith — she so evidently thought that she 
was conferring an inestimable favour upon 
me — that I thanked her, and accepted it. 
And then she asked me the names of 
several people who were in the room ; 
and when she learned they were literary 
and artistic celebrities, she looked at them 
with the sort of superior and unqualified 
curiosity that children and ^nurse-maids 
bestow upon " spotted pigs " and '^ bearded 
women" in peripatetic shows. 

'* I never visited at a professional house 
before," she explained to me, two or three 
times, ^*and it does seem so very funny 
to me I Why, some of the men look 
quite gentlemanly ! " 
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I was separated from her after a time; 
but she sought me out, and said, ^^Good- 
night ! " when she made her progress 
from the room, looking all Grecian bend 
and gorgeous opera-cloak, and I thought 
no more of her, for she belonged to the 
foreign element, who all went early. 

But a few days after ttiis, she M^as 
recalled to my thoughts somewhat strikingly 
by Mr. Braith. I happened to be seated 
next to him at a dinner-party, and he 
distracted my attention from the legitimate 
claimant on it for the hour, by saying to 
me, 

"By- the- way, Miss Turner, what are your 
plans for the summer? Like the rest of 
us, I suppose, you're longing to get out 
of town ? Have you settled on anything 
yet?" 

"No, I'm not longing to get out of 
town," I said; "but I shall go when 
every one I know goes, naturally. It 
won't be till late in the autumn, though. 
T should come back to solitude, if I left 
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now; for I can't afford to stay away 
long." 

"Never mind coming back to solitude 
for once," he said, lowering his tone. 
*^ I have something rather odd to tell 
you : that Mrs. Heathcote, whom you met 
the other night at my house, took a 
tremendous fency to you. Not that that's 
odd — ^but she wants me to negotiate a 
scheme she has in her head. She wants 
you to go and spend two or three of the 
summer months with her, at a place she 
has in the country. And if you're guided 
by me, f'lorence, you'll go." 

My friend spoke earnestly, and I listened 
attentively. 

" It seems a very strange thing for her 
to have proposed ! " I said. * ' What led to it ? " 

He laughed. 

" Her own overweening sense of im- 
portance and social superiority to all 
of us, I suppose. Come, Florence, 
you're clever enough to understand this 
matter, without needing much explanation. 
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Mrs, Heathcote, who isn't blessed — or 
cursed — with two ideas of her own, has 
evolved this one out of the social con- 
sideration she meets with in right of her 
wealth — ^that all authors* and artists are but 
so many means to the end, that rich people 
may have books to read and pictures to 
look at. You can't blame the woman. 
It's the creed of her class. She's the 
widow of a wealthy country squire, and 
the daughter of a narrow-minded country 
clergyman. It's your business, my dear 
girl, to study every phase of society that 
you can possibly see, just as it is mine 
to study every phase of feeling and emotion 
that is expressed in the faces about me. 
If you take my advice, you will go with 
Mrs. Heathcote, and get all the fresh air, 
rest and insight into her nature, that you 
can ; and then you will come back to the 
* village,' and use up your material." 

" Tell me what she said ? " I asked. 

'^Oh! any number of things. One of 
them was, that you were ^not at all her 
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idea of a person who wrote ; ' and as her 
idea of persons who write is a very low 
one, you may twist the remark into a 
compliment." 

" She would think she was conferring 
a favour on me ! '' I protested. 

But he laughed, and said: 

" One would think you were seventeen, 
instead of seven-and-twenty, Florence. Her 
opinion can never touch you, in reality, 
however awkwardly she expresses it. 
Moreover, she really means you well, and 
rest and a good woman Mend, although 
she is a fool, will both be good for you. 
I shall give her your address.'^ 

I may as well confess now that, though 
I ftiUy coincided in Mr. Braith's expressed 
opinion about the widow — namely, that she 
^4ooked like a fashion-plate, and talked 
like a fool " — I was still desirous of being 
seen at my best by her. I was living in 
a small house in Bayswater at the time ; 
but though it was small, it was very 
pleasant to the eye, both within and 
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without. Women who have a love of pretty 
things, invariably get them about them- 
selves, I have observed. I have the love 
very largely developed, and latterly I had 
had the means of indulging my proclivities. 

My drawing-room was a fairy-bower of 
cretonne draperies, and plants in full bloom, 
and I had some treasures of old Dresden 
and Sevres china, and old Gterman and 
Venetian glass. One of the greatest luxuries 
I allowed myself was the luxury of grati- 
fying the "colour love." And this I had 
done according to my lights, with a few 
marvellously tinted Oriental fabrics that 
glorified my room with their gorgeous but 
most harmoniously blended hues as eflfec- 
tually as a sun-burst could have done. 

I am free to confess that, though I did 
not entertain a high opinion of Mrs. 
Heathcote^s taste, I still put the fairest 
aspect we were capable of assuming both 
on myself and my room. 

I was sitting writing one afternoon, 
working away with the zest one does work 
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with when a "place'' and payment is 
already promised for the matter, when 
Mrs. Heathcote was announced. 

She rustled in with that air of suppressed^ 
conscious superiority, which we who use the 
brains God has given us, "professionally,'^ 
as they term, are accustomed to see in 
the manner of the half-bred and half- 
educated of our own sex with whom we 
come in contact. As a rule, they look 
upon us as the " beastes " are looked 
upon by children at the Zoological Gardens. 
It is our mission to roar of our own will, 
if we are amenable; but, if we are not^ 
why, then, we must be prodded into the 
fulfilment of our duty and their pleasure. 

After greeting me with the sort of 
gracious tolerance that a bishop might be 
supposed to evince toward a burlesque 
actor whom the exigencies of life had 
thrown into his path, Mrs. Heathcote 
proceeded to take stock of my room. 

" Eeally, now, very pretty and nice, 
indeed," she said, nodding her head at a 
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comer of the room wherein my choicest 
treasures had taken sanctuary, as it were. 
"I see you have a large library of fiction," 
she went on. " And, to be sure ! some 
one told me you wrote yourself { What do 
you write? Little stories?'' 

Half-choked with my strong sense of 
the ridiculous, and with a dash of anger 
that I was not sensible enough at the 
moment to subdue, I assented to her 
proposition that I had "written a little." 
And then she, conceiving, doubtless, that 
she had recognised my individuality quite 
sufficiently, went on to speak of herself. 

^^ I am going down into the country to my 
little place in Somersetshire in a few days, 
Miss Turner, and I was saying to Mr. Braith, 
a few days ago, that you couldn't do better 
than go with me ; will you ? " 

I glanced up suddenly, and met the eyes 
that always seemed to have something sly 
about them, by reason of their owner's habit 
of looking up under her lids and curvet- 
ing with her head as she addressed one. 
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" She has a motive other than the apparent 
one/' I thought. ^^What can it be? I'll 
go and find out." 

" You are very kind, and I accept your 
invitation with pleasure," I said blandly, 
" I'm fond of the country for a change." 

^^ You have had no experience of life in a 
country-house, I presume," she said in a 
marked manner, and once more the blood 
came down to my fingers' ends as I listened 
to her. 

^' We women who live by the sweat of, 
our brains are not apt to indulge in little 
places in the country," I said quietly ; and 
then again I fell to wondering why she wanted 
me. It could not be only that she wished 
to stick these minikin pins into me perpetu- 
ally. Again the probability of her having 
some ulterior motive loomed before me, and 
again I yielded to the fell fascination there 
was in the prospect of hunting it out. 

To cut a long story short, a week from 
that day I travelled down into Somersetshire 
with her. She travelled wealthily, accom- 
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panied by her maid and a man-servant, a 
bloated King Charles spaniel, and the big 
picture that Mr. Braith had painted of her. 
Her brougham met us at the station, and a 
twenty minutes' drive took us to her house 
— a showy, commodious villa, standing 
about half a mile out of a little country 
town. 

After dinner, she took me out into her 
garden, and there, to my surprise, she 
pointed out a fine old Elizabethan house — 
standing well off in a wooded slope, about 
a quarter of a mile distant — as Heathcote 
Place. 

** That is where my married life was 
passed,'* she said plaintively, "but, alas ! I 
had no son, and so it has passed out of my 
possession.'* 

" Who owns it now ? " I asked. 

" A Mr. Guy Heathcote, a cousin of my 
late husband ; you will see him presently, I 
have no doubt." 

Soon after that he came lounging across 
the lawn, smoking a cigar, to the open 
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drawing-room window, wher6 we were 
sitting looking at the moon. I watched his 
approach in her face, and I saw the woman 
grow natural at last. Her sallow face 
kindled, and her sly eyes drooped and 
veiled themselves, and then flashed up with 
sudden jealous observation of him as she 
introduced him to me. 

He was a handsome, chestnut-haired man 
of thirty, one of those men who have the 
power of worrying women who love them 
out of all patience, by the cool indiflference 
and indolence of their manner. An attrac- 
tive man — I marked him that at once — 
gifted with a sweet smile, and a clear, deep 
voice. 

^* I'm glad to see you back, Mrs. Heath- 
cote.'' 

*^ I wonder if you wiU be glad to see a 
little trifle I have brought yon from town." 
And then she whispered to me, "The 
portrait is for him ! " and I biegan to wonder 
whether they could be engaged. Then the 
lamp was brought in and the picture was 
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shown to him, and he looked at it and — 
laughed at Mr. Braith's style. 

I donH know what loosed my tongue then, 
but something did, and I spoke vehemently of 
some of Braith's other works, and challenged 
his admiration for them. 

He answered me with more show of 
interest than he had developed heretofore, 
and we soon got to speak of other things — 
of things that were the essence of life to me 
— ^untfl at last I got a check by perceiving 
that Mrs. Heathcote had ebbed entirely out 
of the conversation. 

He managed to let me know that he had 
read my books, and he spoke of them iu a 
way that made me long to do something 
better for him to read. He kept my atten- 
tion very firmly fixed, and at last, when he 
rose to go, Mrs. Heathcote said pettishly : 

" You don't often honour me till eleven 
o'clock, Guy.'' 

" I had no idea it was so late," he said 
apologetically, at once. And then he added : 
" But you see you have been away so long 
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that a little license must be granted to me ; 
what are your plans for to-morrow ? Shall 
we go to the coast? 1^11 drive you and 
Miss Turner, if you will permit n.e ? " 
..It was settled that we should go, and 
then he left us, and my penance com- 
menced. 

"Mr. Heathcote is one of those men who 
like to hear themselves talk,'' she said 
coldly. '^ He could go on all night, if he 
had any one to listen to him." 

And I made up my mind that he should 
not talk to me to-morrow. 

We went to the coast the following day, 
and I think the excursion was a failure. I 
maintained my resolution of not talking to 
him, and I soon discovered that the hand- 
some, overdressed widow bored him horribly. 
I soon discovered something else, too— 
namely, that she was in love with him, and 
had taken up her abode in the showy, modern 
villa to try the efltect of propinquity upon 
him. Later on I made another discovery : 
that I had been got down as a lure — just as 
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ahe would have got a billiard-table for him, or 
the best cigars, or anything else that would 
have amused him and not rivalled her. 

Evidently she soon fancied that she had 
miscalculated her own strength, and my 
powers. I suppose it was the perversity of 
human nature that made him prefer me, the 
woman who had worked most of the bright- 
ness off her physique, to the comely dame 
who was the very embodiment of the pride 
of the flesh. He liked too well to talk to 

me, and I Well, I suppose I was 

woman enough to like the feeling that I had 
some winning power left. I had been got 
down to attract him to her house, in order 
that, when there, she might attract him by 
her person. And her scheme was foiled 
with a vengeance. 

It was out of no regard for her, no desire 
to give hei' a fair field and no favour, but 
out of the immense respect I have always 
had for myself, that at the end of the week 
I told her that business recalled me to 
town. 
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I saw her eyes kindle with pleasure, but 
she made a feint of regret. 

"This has been but a short visit," she 

said. " Some other time I hope Oh ! 

here comes Guy. Miss Turner is obliged to 
go back to town at once, Guy ! '^ 

"Are you?" he said, and I nodded 
assent. 

" It's impossible for you to go till to- 
morrow, at any rate," he said. ^'The ex- 
press is gone, and you can't drag up by a 
slow train. Let us .go to the coast again, 
Mrs. Heathcote?" 

We went, and this day no sense of 
loyalty to the love-lorn widow restrained me 
from making the best of myself. 

I saw her jealousy deepening as we drove 
along — he and I talking of things that made 
up my life, but that were inscrutable myste- 
ries to her. How I revelled now in that 
power of analysation, and of speaking of 
events in literature and art, which saved 
the conversation from drifting into person- 
alities, in which she could have joined. 
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I saw her fretting herself savagely out of 
all semblance of satisfaction with things as 
they were, and I grew very merciless, for I 
was going away to-morrow — and the absent 
are always wrong ! 

We put up at the head of a tidal river, 
intending to walk through the woods that 
bordered it, to the sands that spread away 
in silver sheets at its junction with the sea. 
The scene is stamped upon ray mind as 
vividly as if it were but yesterday that we 
made that holiday. 

As I was not strong, and rather tired, he 
got a side-saddle from the village, and put 
it on one of his horses, and mounted me 
thereon. And then we set off through the 
woods, and I began to feel very solitary, for 
the path was narrow, and the party on foot 
had to leave me to my own devices very often. 

It was my turn to suffer jealousy now. 
What matter that for every night for a week 
he had delighted in talking to me, to the ex- 
clusion of every interest in which she could 
take a share ! They had a past between 
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them of which I knew nothing ! I was an 
episode ! a mere passing event ! Why, he 
was forgetful of me now, as he helped her 
over the boggy places, and left his big, high- 
conraged horse to plunge along where it 
listed! 

The sense of solitude deepened upon me 
as I saw this, and I longed — oh, how I 
longed ! to be back with the people with 
whom I was somebody — with the people to 
whom I was not merely *^a person who 
wrote,'' out on a graciously given holiday ! 

They were splendid old woods through 
which we passed that afternoon, and, in the 
dreamy, hazy, hot light, it was like a bit 
out of the Lay of the Lady of Shalot — ^the 
gliding, sheeny water, and the slowly pass- 
ing figures. I rode on in a dream, seeing 
the chestnut horse turn to molten gold, now 
and again, as a stray ray feU upon him 
through the waving branches. I did not 
think the two figures that sauntered along 
so slowly a little ahead of me the most 
attractive part of the picture. 
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At length we came to the open sands, and 
the fresh sea-breeze waked me up, and then 1 
then I ceased to feel solitary, for Guy 
Heathcote, with aU that suppressed impa- 
tience that I was learning to know so well 
in his manner, said hurriedly : 

" I want to show you a cave full of ckspli' 
num marinum^ and a wonderful red mossy 
weed at the end of this stretch, Miss Turner. 
You can ride to it, and I will wade through 
the shallows." 

' ^ How will Mrs. Heathcote get there ? 
The tide is coming in ! " I said ; and he 
said, ^^ It was impossible for her to walk 
to the cave, as she couldn't bear to spoil her 
boots." 

" But you'll go with me — ^won't you ? " 
he said coaxingly. 

And, regardless of her angry looks, I 
went with him. 

The cave was some distance from the 
sheltered, sandy beach where we left her 
standing, and, by the time we had reached 
it, the tide had risen so high that we 
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couldn't get in to see the ferns and the red 
mossy weed that we had come to look at. 
Still, we did not go back at once, but stood 
there, speaking in disjointed sentences of 
my "going away to-morrow," and of the 
strangeness of the fact of my having come 
there at all. 

" My cousin's widow has either been very 
kind or very cruel to me," he said suddenly, 
and I stammered out, that " I thought she 
meant to be kind." 

He gave an impatient movement of the 
head. 

" Means to be kind I Yes, in her way ; 
but her way is not mine. I am speaking, 
now, of her having got you down here. 
What madness of good taste possessed her 
at the moment ? She is not sorry you are 
going to-morrow ! " he added, with a laugh. 

"I am sorry that I have wearied her 
hospitable heart," \ said coldly. 

He put his hand on mine, that rested on 
the pommel of the saddle. 

"It is not that," he said ; and looking 
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down to rebuke him, I saw that the water 
had risen several inches since I had thought 
of it last 1 

^* We must go back at once ! " he ex- 
claimed, quite aliye to the danger in a 
moment. " Miss Turner — God forgive mo 
for the danger I have exposed you to I — 
ride on for your life I The old horse will 
carry you through/' 

" I won't leave you I " I said, stoutly, 
though my heart was trembling with the 
new horror that filled it. 

And then he turned the horse's head on 
the backward road, and the poor animal 
slipped and faltered, and refused to take it ! 

How insidiously the treacherous deep had 
crept in upon us ! We were surrounded 
now, and the waves were rising higher each 
moment ! 

Up to the saddle-girths, up to the pom- 
mel, up, up, up, tni the old horse staggered 
and plunged, and lost his balance, and reco- 
vered himself with an eflfort that wetted me 
through from head to foot. 
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" Thank heaven you kept your seat ! " he 
muttered. "There are boats and boatmen 
close to Mrs. Keathcote. If she has a grain 
of sense in that bedizened head of hers, she 
will send one oflf to us ! " 

But no boat came, and the waters mounted 
higher, and presently, as a great sob broke 
from me, I was lifted from my horse, and 
Guy Heathcote was swimming with me — 
where, I did not know 1 

We reached a flat rock soon, and, '* Here, 
for a little time we shall be safe — long 
enough for you to rest, before I make the 
burst for the shore. There goes the poor 
old horse ! " 

And looking up, I saw the poor animal 
still frantically struggling in mid-stream, 
with the sun shining brightly on his chestnut 
crest, and his poor agonised eyes gleaming 
wildly. And close to him, as it seemed, 
were the meadows where he had played as a 
colt, and the woods through which he had 
borne me just now. 

I gave one great bitter gulp, as I turned 
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from the sight. I found that Mr. Heathcote 
had his hand on my arm ! 

^' Florence dear, shall we take the plunge 
now ? I can save you, if you'll trust to me 
entirely." 

*^ Save yourself," I whispered ; and then 
he drew me close to him, and told me that 
in saving me, if I willed it so, he would be 
saving ** bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh," 
for that he would be saving the only woman 
who should be his wife. And as I dropped 
my head in an ecstacy of joy, even in that 
awful situation, I saw that the waves were 
not coming up so high— that the tide had 
turned ! 

We stayed where we were then, con- 
tentedly enough, until a boat came to take 
us off ; and when we regained Mrs. Heath- 
cote's side, that lady naturally enough attri- 
buted our silence to the loss of the horse, 
and the wetting and fright we had had. 
She evidently looked upon me as. the author 
of the evil, and she would have caressed 
Guy dry, if he would have suffered her to 
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do so« As it was, she lavished all her little 
attentions on him, and left me to catch cold 
or not, as I thought proper. 

However, I could bear these lesser evils 
calmly, now that such a great good had 
just befallen me. And so I wrapped myself 
up in a carriage-rug and my own happy 
thoughts, and did not disturb the harmoni- 
ous atmosphere she was striving to create 
around him and herself. 

The next morning I went back to town ; 
but before I went, he told her what took 
place between us at the turning of the tide. 
And then her unrighteous wrath burst all 
bonds, and she showed herself as the 
" woman scorned," fully and clearly. 

The day before our marriage, she removed 
herself from her villa residence, and she has 
never visited us at Heathcote Place since. 
My dear old friend Mr. Braith (whom both 
my husband and myself choose to consider 
as the original cause of our knowing each 
other) tells me that he meets her in society 
sometimes, where she never ceases to feel- 
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ingly lament the disgrace she was the inno- 
cent cause of bringing upon the Heathcotes, 
by her introduction to the head of the house 
of a " person who wrote, and whom he was 
debased enough to marry.'' 



THE END, 



A WAY-SIDE CROSS. 



It is not often that a constant and practised 
user of and liyer by the pen suffers from 
an utter and overwhelming inabiUty to 
write. As one of the most fertile writers 
and best authorities on the subject has 
said, in words that I do not precisely 
remember, but to the following effect: 
"We know pretty well to a fraction how 
much work so many hours' labour represents. 
In other words, name the time at my 
disposal, and I will name the quantity of 
copy I shall produce in that time." 

Still there are hours — days, tmfortunately 
—when, as I said before, the most self- 
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contained and practised writers suffer from 
an utter and total inability to work. 
And this inability, which at the time 
appears to be a mental difficulty, is generally 
found, after calm reflection, to be the off- 
spring of physical weakness only. 

I was suffering in this way in the early 
spring of last year. A long, exhausting 
attack of bronchitis and low fever left 
me powerless to control my imaginative 
faculties, or to bring to bear upon them 
the mechanical skill which utilises such 
faculties. My days were spent in reading, 
without interest or comprehension, in 
lounging on a sofa, and in the idlest and 
emptiest of correspondence. My nights 
were sleepless with remorse engendered by 
the consideration of the &ct that I was 
breaking engagements with magazines that 
I had been at great trouble to make, wasting 
time that was precious, and losing money 
that was needful to me. Each morning I 
rose with the determination to struggle 
against and conquer my growing languor. 
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Each night I had to confess that the 
languor had been stronger than my deter- 
mination. 

A work of fiction, on which I had been 
engaged previous to my illness, tiumed, as 
it were, to ashes on my lips now. I could 
not bring myself to feel the slightest 
interest in my young people. Whether 
they married and were happy, at the end 
of the third volume, or whether they died 
natural deaths or were hung, were matters 
of equal indifference to me. 1 could not 
think of a single incident; and all the 
dialogue I ever had written, or ever 
might possibly write, loomed before me as 
mere twaddle. 

I was in this state of mind, or rather 
of body, when a friend suggested to me, 
in the off-hand way in which suggestions 
are apt to be made, *that I had better 
let things take their course, and not 
bother myself.' 

In pursuance of this advice, which I 
took partially, inasmuch as I couldn't help 
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* letting things take their course/ I gave 
up the attempt at being useful in my 
generation, and went out, one April morning, 
for a walk, 

I had lived in the neighbourhood for a 
year or two, and I thought that every high- 
road and by-road was well known to me. 
To the best of my belief, I had ridden 
and driven over every square inch of it 
within a radius of twenty miles. But to 
whom is it given to unravel the tortuosities 
of Devonshire lanes? 

On this occasion I turned out of a lane 
that was merely a gorge cut between two 
cliff-like hedges, and found myself in a 
still more gorge-like lane. It was very 
narrow. It was very muddy. It was very 
uncouth. But, on that April-day, it was 
very pretty. Primroses starred the high 
banks on either side with their delicate 
yellow blooms. Twenty varieties of ferns, 
from the highly-polished bright-green hart's- 
tongue to the little, delicate black-veined 
maiden-hair, lavished themselves in pro- 
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fiision, forming a verdant border to the 
narrow path I was treading. Birds in the 
air above me, and in the hedge by my 
side, were twittering and singing their 
little songs of love. It was altogether a 
charming place for a tired mind and body 
to ^bide a wee' in, and I almost felt it 
to be compensation for that inability of 
which I have spoken. 

Before I had been five minutes in the lane, 
I had laid the foundation of a huge 
bouquet of primroses and ferns, and, 
in my eager search for some still finer 
specimens of the latter which would droop 
gracefdUy over the sides of a certain pet 
vase, I thrust my hand deep into a mass 
of vegetation, and came suddenly upon a 
small white marble cross planted firmly 
on a small, square block of marble, that 
was in its fum buried securely in the 
earth. 

I drew back from the holy emblem with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling that was 
neither fear, nor horror, nor curiosity, nor 
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reverence, but that yet, curiously enough, 
had all these elements in it. How had 
the Catholic emblem come there, in the 
very core of the heart of this ultra- 
Protestant district? There — far from all 
consecrated ground — -from all the haunts 
of men — ^how had it come to pass that 
this little modem cross had been planted? 

For modem I soon discovered it to be. 
It was no relic of a time when the old 
feith reigned, for it bore this inscription: 
' B. L. Dec. 1866.' Only the other day, 
as it were. What tragedy or melodrama 
of life had been enacted here? 

I was fascinated to the spot, and loitered 
about it for hours. And, when I got 
back to the village, I set inquiries on 
foot, hoping they might lead to a discovery 
of what fact that way-side cross commemo- 
rated. But my inquiries were fruitless. 
No one could tell me anything about any- 
body that brought me nearer to the 
solution of the mystery of that cross. 
And I was beginning to fear that it was 
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to remain one of the unsolved mysteries 
of my life, when the following advertise- 
ment caught my eye in a local paper : 

* If Mrs. [my initials followed] will be 
under Temple Bar at seven o'clock on the 
evening of May 1st, she shall hear the 
story of " B.L." and the cross. In order 
to prevent imposture, the advertiser requests 

that Mrs. shall hold a sketch of the 

cross in her hand, in order that the advertiser 
may know that she is the person to hear 
the story.' 

A story-teller and romancist by profession, 
need it be told with what a wild interest 
I waited for the end of April? The 
same friend who had advised me to let 
things take their course, now took for me 
a correct and striking likeness of the cross 
in French chalk; and, on the last day of 
April, accompanied by that sketch, I found 
myself in London. 

Unadvisedly I had let several of my 
friends know of my advent, and on the 
day after my arrival — that very 1st of May, 
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the evening of which. I so ardently desired 
to have to n^yself — I was beset with callers 
and invitations. 

" Up here, without your husband or your 
children, poor thing? You must come to 
us this evening — we dine at seven — I shall 
not let you say no," This was from one. 

"Well, if you don't feel well enough 
to come out, you shall certainly not be 
condemned to solitude in a hotel in the 
evening. I'll come to you at six, and we 
can dine at the table d^hote together." 
This was from another. 

What was to become of my rendezvous ? 

" Save me from my friends ! " I cried 
in despair; and at length, by dint of 
stoutly declaring that I had business with 
a relation that night, I got rid of every 
one, and felt myself at liberty to pursue 
my adventure. 

I had taken up my abode at an hotel 
in the West End, and I allowed myself 
three-quarters of an hour to get from 
thence to Temple Bar, taking into con- 
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sideration that the Strand is often thronged 
at that time by crowded omnibuses and 
City- clerks hurrying along homeward to 
the suburbs. The cab I took, though its 
windows were clouded with dust, seemed 
to me too transparent and open for my 
purpose, such was my dread of being 
recognised and delayed on my way to the 
revelation that was about to be made to 
me. However, Fortune favoured me. I 
reached Temple Bar at a quarter to seven, 
and, after waiting in a comer of the cab 
until the clock struck the hour, I guardedly 
got out, and walked, with as indifferent 
an air as I could assume, under the side- 
arch on the right-hand side facing toward 
the City. I held my sheet of drawing- 
paper with the cross toward me, and so 
concealed; but before I had walked ten 
steps, my arm was touched, and a very 
low, sweet voice said : 

"Do you carry your cross with you?" 

I looked at the speaker, and saw a 

delicately-made, youthful, and extremely- 
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pretty woman. And then I showed her the 
drawing, and she nodded her head and 
muttered, 

" Ah, yes ! ah, yes ! there is no doubt 
about it, you have found the memorial that I 
thought Nature would conceal down in 
those wilds. Is it perfect still ? is it dis- 
coloured? do the letters stand out clearly 
as they are drawn here ? '' 

'^ Yes,'' I answered. 

She drew a deep sigh, and then faced 
around westward again. 

" Come with me," she said, " and you 
shall hear the story; but I can't tell it 
to you in all this maddening din ; you 
must be content to come with me to the 
only home I have got now.'' 

I noted carefully her tone and accent as 
she spoke. Unmistakably they were the 
tone and accent of a gentlewoman. Her 
voice was full of pathetically-subtle-in- 
flections ; she spoke correctly, but without 
any of the overdone precision of a person 
who, by means of a good education, has 
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risen from a lower sphere. Then I looked 
at her again, and saw refinement stamped 
on every feature and in every gesture, and 
I felt assured that, whatever her home 
was now, it had been among the well-bom 
and well-bred. 

" Will you think yourself contaminated 
if you get into an omnibus ? " she asked, 
at last, abruptly. " I must leave you at 
nine o'clock, and we shall be a long time 
walking home." 

Frankly I told her that I was up in 
town simply to hear her story, and that, 
until I had heard it, I would rather not 
risk the chance of seeing any one who 
knew me. '^ We will take a cab," I added. 
80 we took a cab, but I did not catch the 
address she gave to the driver. 

We must have been about twenty 
minutes driving home. I was too much 
absorbed in watching my companion, and 
in speculating about her, to take any note 
of the streets through which we passed; 
but we pulled up at length in a poor- 
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looking street, that I have reason to believe 
was in one of the poorest pnrlieus of Kmlico. 
She took a latch-key from her pocket, and 
presently ushered me into a little plainly- 
furnished parlour. After drawing the 
curtains and lighting the gas, she took off 
her bonnet and cloak, and almost startled 
me by the beauty of face and symmetry 
of figure she thus revealed. 

What I saw in the garish light of the 
gas, unrelieved by any art of dress or any 
species of adornment, was a woman of 
five- or six - and - twenty apparently, of 
middle height, and of a singularly-graceful 
figure. Her hair and complexion were fair. 
The former was luxuriant, and of a rich 
golden brown, and she wore it rolled about 
her head in a variety of soft twists and 
coils. Her face was pale, but it was re- 
lieved from anything like insipidity by 
the intense blueness of her eyes and the 
pure rose-tint of her lips. It was such a 
face as we often see in Scotland or on the 
canvas of old painters, where it figures as 
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a Madonna. The form and features and 
colouring of it , I must be understood to 
be speaking of only now. In expression, 
it differed materially from that of the 
Madonnas. It was an intelligent, lively, 
flexible face. And I felt interested in the 
owner of it at once. 

She began her narrative directly. 

'' I saw," she said, " from a paragraph in 
a western-county paper that you had been 
prosecuting inquiries about the little marble 
cross ; and, after a time, finding out who 
and what you were, I determined to gratify 
your curiosity ; so I advertised as you 
know." 

" What made you do it," I asked. 

She laughed a little hard, unnatural laugh, 
and then she said : 

"I wanted to tell you something that 
makes all your plots turn pale. I've read 
most of your books, and — plot isn't your 
strong point, is it ? " 

She put it to me so frankly, that I could 
not help saying "No," without hesitation. 
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"So I advertised," she resumed, "and 
now you are here, and I have just an hour 
to tell my story in : 

" I needn't tell you I am a gentleman's 
daughter — but I'll tell you at once, in case 
your ears may be itching to hear something 
bad, that I have never forfeited my position 
by any bad conduct. Still, I have good 
reason to be rejoiced that all my family think 
me dead ; and when I see my mother driving 
in the Park in the season, in mourning for 
me^ I bless the error she is labouring under, 
for I have young sisters, who will marry 
well, I hope. 

"My father is a rich man, and I was 
brought up properly of course. You don't 

know all that means, do you, Mrs. ? 

for your father was an officer, I have heard, 
and they're seldom well off, are they ? and 
writers never have much money, have they ? 
Well, I was brought up with governesses 
and masters for every language and accom- 
plishment on the earth, I really believe ; and 
mamma, who had been a great beauty, 
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looked to me to win tlie same sort of laurels 
she had won. But somehow or other I 
wasn't a bit ambitious, and so at eighteen I 
married a lieutenant in the army. 

" I loved him very dearly when I married 
him, and papa made things very comfortable 
for us. But I believe he was a devil — he 
made me hate him so soon. I can't tell how 
he outraged me, how he wounded me, and 
made me loathe him — and all the time I 
was so young and good-looking, that I felt 
his conduct to be such a horrible injustice. 
I was never a bad girl, though, and so I 
held my tongue about it, and didn't let any- 
body know how utterly wretched I was. 
But I used to feel it dreadfully, dreadfully ! 
that all my best years and my power of 
loving were being wasted on a man who 
infinitely preferred every other woman who 
would look at him to me. 

^'I knew enough to know this, that I 
could get a divorce ; but though I hated my 
life, it was a very long time before I thought 
of that method of altering it. That he was 
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an habitual daily drunkard was his least 
offence against me. But I went on bearing 
it, because I had vowed to bear it ; but my 
heart was breaking. 

" 1 ought to have told you that my 
husband was my first love. But there was 
another man who had been very fond of me 
when I was a girl. He was only a connec- 
tion by marriage — ^a very remote connection 
of mamma's. And I will call him Bertram 
Lennox, because the initials correspond with 
the initials on the cross you found ; but his 
real names, though they begin with a B. and 
an L., were very different. 

^ ' Well, we were living on in this way 
when he came to me one day and told me 
that mamma was very anxious and unhappy 
about me, and got me to tell him by this 
means more than I should otherwise have 
done, I won't go into raptures about him, 
but I'll just tell you this — you've described 
a good many attractive men in your different 
books (I have read them all), but ^ou never 
even imagined sueJi an attractive man as 
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Bertram Lennox was. He taught me that 
to get a divorce was only an act of justice 
to myself, and taught me something else 
too, and that was to love him. But I was 
not a bad girl, and so I vowed to be cold as 
an iceberg to him, until he could win my 
love honestly. 

" Well, my husband battered my heart 
and my delicacy, and all good things within 
me, to pieces more and more each day, and, 
at last, I made up my mind not to bear it 
any longer. Before I took any steps, I had 
promised to consult Bertram Lennox ; so I 
wrote to him now, and for answer I got a 
request that I would go down to Exeter on 
a certain day, when he could lay a legal 
opinion before me that could decide my 
course. 

'* I left London, believing him a Bayard. 

^ ' He was ready to receive me when the 
train landed me at Exeter, but I was disap- 
pointed in one thing — there was no legal 
opinion ready for me. 

*' I wrote to my father and mother from 
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Exeter, telling them of the step I was about 
to take, and praying them to countenance 
and support me. I thanked my mother for 
haying sent Bertram Lennox to me. I told 
her that my married life had been ftdl of 
horrors, but that I believed God had 
answered my prayers, and that my future 
life would be happier. And I did believe 
that, for, among the other good qualities 
which I possessed then, and which I have 
lost since, was faith. 

"That was a happy day I spent at 
Exeter. It was the last happy day of my 
life, so you^ll excuse my dwelling upon it. 
An old cathedral town was a novelty to 
me, and I was never tired of wandering 
about the precincts, and studying the effect 
of the old building from various points of 
view. The Jegal opinion was to be ^sub- 
mitted to me to-morrow,^ Bertram said, 
and imtil to-morrow I had better divert my 
thoughts from painfiil matters, by seeing 
as much as I could of Exeter. 

" It was fine, hard, bright winter weather, 
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but I was young and strong, and didn't 
mind the cold, and so I enjoyed my walk& 
about the old city. And he was so 
tender and respectful to me, so considerate 
and thoughtful — such a contrast altogether 
in his treatment of me to the one who had 
been my guardian for the last few years. 

"The following day, about ten o'clock^ 
he came to the hotel at :\5rhich I was staying, 
and asked me to go for a drive into the country. 
*The lawyer could not come to me till 
three in the afternoon,' he said, so he hired 
a dog-cart, and took me for a long, long 
drive; you may think how long a drive, 
when I tell you that we put up and baited 
our horse at the village you are living in. 

"While the horse was resting we went 
for a walk — you see what's coming, don't 
you ? — and went to a queer little narrow 
lane that after a long time led into an even 
queerer and narrower one. Then, and not 
till then, he began to talk about the possi* 
bilities of my case, and my future pros- 
pects." 
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" * What a friend you will have been to 
me, Bertram, when yon have freed me ! ' I 
said gratefully; ^you will have played a 
brother's part, and I shall give you a sister^s 
love.' 

" I said that because I did not want him 
to hint at the ©ther love which leads to 
marriage. Now I had no fear that he would 
do so. I trusted him so entirely. 

'^ At last he drew a newspaper from his 
pocket, and said he had something to tell 
me. It was a London paper of the night 
before — a third-rate and obscure journal, but 
that I did not know at the time. I have 
only found it out since. And he grew a 
little confused as he said : 

" ^ There is something here that alters all 
the plans I have made for you,' and then he 
handed me the paper, and I read a paragraph 
that he pointed out to me. 

" I could show you that paper now, but 
you'd get at real names if I did, so Fll 
only repeat it. 

^'It was headed ^Elopement.' And it 
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oommenced : ^ We are sorry to learn, on the 
best authority, that the wife of Captain 

of the — th Eegiment (my husband 

had got his company since our marriage), 
has left her husband's roof with Mr. Bertram 
Lennox. There is no doubt that the guilty 
pair have gone down to the West of Eng- 
land.' 

"^Bertram, you'll prove this a lie! 'I 

cried furiously. 

" He shook his head, and said appearances 
were against us, and maddened me by saying 
so. I cried, I entreated, I implored, I hum- 
bled myself as only a woman with her repu- 
tation at stake can humble herself. And he 
whom I had trusted so entirely, who had 
been my idol, my friend as I thought, 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and said ^ We 
must make the best of it.' 

"I had stood still under the shock. I 
didn't distrust his honour yet, but I thought 
him careless of my happiness, when sud- 
denly he broke the spell which made me be- 
lieve in him still. ^ Look here,' he said. 
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•^ you love me, dear, and I think yon know 
I love yon.' 

" ' What of that ? ' I asked. 

" ^ Do as the world believes you have done 
abeady/ he said, his face flushing ; ' leave 
England with me, and I will swear that you 
shall never repent that no legal tie binds us 
together.' And then, before I could recover 
my breath, he went on with the wretched 
sophistry that fitted the occasion. 
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